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Thither doth Don Valdez go— 
Oh! 
Thither sainted lips to taste 
Haste. 
IL. 
*Neath yon arch, why doth he stand ? 
And 
Haps it that he lingers now 
How ? 
Suddenly cowl’d priests appear 
Here. 
Voices chant a dirgelike dim 
Hymmm 
Mutes a sable coffin drear 
Rear ; 
Where a monument doth lie 
High. 
Scutcheons proud Death's dark parade 
Aid. 
Valdez sees, with fresh alarms, 
Arms, 
Which his own (Rouge Cross and Star ") 
Are. 


III. 

An hour—and yet he hath not gone 
On ; 

Neither can he strength to speak 
Eke. 

Hark ! he cries, in fear and doubt, 
Out, 

« Whom inter ye in that tomb ? 
Whom 2” 

“ Valdez !—He’ll be ’ere 
Ours ! 

Wait we for his funeral 
ae 


welve hours 


ry. 

“ Monk, thou bring’ st, if this be truth, 
Ruth !” 

Valdez his own fate with dread 
Read. 

Question none he uttered more— 
O'er 

*T' was—and he doth peacefully 
Lie, 

In the tomb he saw, thus crazed, 
Raised. 


LENV OY. 
MEMENTO MORI !—Life’s a stale 
Tale.* 


During the progress of Ronsard’s song, the jester had 
not remained idle. Amid a thousand absurd grimaces, 
intended for the amusement of the company, he had con- 
trived in various ways to intimate what was the nature 
of his intentions respecting Esclairmonde’s deliverance 
to Crichton, and the latter, struck apparently with the 
feasibility of his plan, traced a hurried line or two on 
the paper covering of a dragée which he took from a pile 
of confectionery before him, and then applying the sarba- 
cane to his lips, winged with dexterous aim the sugared 
missive into the lap of the Demoiselle Torigni. This in- 
cident, if it attracted any notice at all, passed for a mere 
piece of gallantry, a supposition which was abundantly 
confirmed by the conduct of the fair Florentine, whose 
sparkling eyes and throbbing bosom, as she perused the | 
paper, as well as her nod of acquiescence, while she 





* The author believes this is the only English speci- 
men of the above kind of verse, of which Victor Hugo 
has furnished a very ingenious example in his drama of 
Cromwell. The construction of the measure would ap- 
pear to be of French origin, Its peculiarity, as will be 
perceived, consists in the rhyming syllable being formed, 
in sound at least, of a portion of the last word of the 
antecedent line. On the fulfilment of this fanciful rule 
depends whatever merit the composition can claim. 
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finally crushed it within her hands, sufficiently attested 
the nature of her feelings. Brantome, who was her 
neighbour, hemmed significantly. ‘Torigni crimsoned 
Whatever the Vicomte de Joyeuse thought, he made no 
ton, as soon as the applauses of Ronsard’s effort had sub- 
sided, volunteered and executed, with much vivacity and 
spirit, the following 


PIRGE OF BOURBON, 


I, 


When the good Count of Nassau 
Saw Bourbon lie dead, 
“ By Saint Barbe! and Saint Nicholas! 
Forward !” he said. 
II. 
“ Mutter never prayer o’er him, 
For litter ne’er halt; 
But sound loud the trumpet— 
Sound—sound to assault. 


iil. 
«“ Bring engine—bring ladder, 
Yon old walls to scale ; 
All Rome, by Saint Peter, 
For Bourbon shall wail !’’* 


ant, requesting the reader to bear in mind that our drama 
at this moment proceeds with a double action, or, in other 
words, that the discourse we are about to recount, and 
the incident we have just described, occurred at one and 
the same time. 

We would willingly serve you in this enlévement of 
the Gelosa,” said Henri, continuing a conversation with 
the Unknown—the earlier part of which we deem it un- 
necessary to repeat—* willingly—but shall we own to 
you our weakness ?—we have apprehensions Ps 

“ Of Crichton?” asked the Mask, 
repress his scorn. 

“Of our mother, mon cousin. We hold it a rule 
never to interfere with her plans, unless they interfere 
with our own; and in this instance, we see not how our 
interests can be mixed up with your wishes. Besides, 
to speak plainly, we have an affair on hand at this mo- 
ment which may not improbably excite her displeasure ; 
and we are unwilling to hazard aught that may occasion 
serious grounds of difference between us. Why not 
tarry till to-morrow ?” 





scarcely able to 


” 





this urgency—it must be to-night 

«You have as little reliance on Ruggieri as we have, 
mon cousin,” laughed the king, 

“Tam as little accustomed to balk my inclinations as 
your majesty,” replied the Mask, impatiently. 
| prey is stricken. Shall I hesitate to seize it? By Saint 
| Paul, no. I detain you, sire. Suffer me to quit the 
| presence. Since you decline giving me your authority, 
| I will act upon my own responsibility.” 
| Stay,” replied the king, vacillating between the awe 
|in which he stood of Catherine’s resentment, and his 
| anxiety to serve the Mask, “ your rashness may occasion 
further turmoil. Take this ring—our signet. The guard 
stationed round the Hotel de Soissons refused you 
| admittance, you say—this ring will obtain it for you. 
| Take it, and take the girl, and Ruggieri too, if you list. 
So that you rid our good city of him and his accursed 
images, we care not. If you encounter our mother, we 
leave you to make what excuse you may. She may 
not, it is probable, oppose your inclinations. Heaven 
knows : 

“TI have reason to believe her majesty is within the | 
tower,” replied the Mask, taking the ring. “I sought | 
her at her hotel before I came hither.” 





“« The 


| 








* See the song of the Spanish Adventurers, in Bran- | 
tome’s Discours sur le Connestable de Bourbon, of | 





which these lines are a free version. ) 


to the temples—nothing more was said upon the matter. | 


remark ; but directing a glance of intelligence at Crich- | 


yr . . Pa ‘ 
We must now return to Henri and his masked visit- 


“ Because—but I have already stated my reasons for | 


| 


| 


“Go, then, and v enus prosper you, mon cousin,” re- 
turned Henri; “ you need fear no interruption on the 
part of Crichton. He is safe with us, and we will give 
| instant orders that the doors of the Louvre be closed till 
dawn.” 

“In an hour that caution will be needless,” 
the Mask, triumphantly. 


exclaimed 
“ Ere that space be past, my 
| views will be accomplished.” 

| And with a haughty 


salutation, the Unknown de- 
parted, 
| oe 
CHAPTER IX. 


THE SARBACANE. 
Un instant—un instant ma sarbacane !" 
} ALEXANDRE DuMas 
Crichton meanwhile had 
this interview. As narrowly as he might, without at- 
| tracting the observation of the speakers, when he had 
arranged his plan respecting Esclairmonde with the 
| jester, did he watch their gestures. The bestowal of the 
signet ring escaped not his notice. He guessed for what 
purpose it was given; and the triumphant exclamation 
of the Mask as he took his departure, uttered in a louder 
tone than the rest of his discourse, confirmed his suspi- 
cions. Not an instant was to be lost, if he would suc- 
cour the Gelosa. But how was this to be accomplished ? 
He could not quit the banquet. He could not, if ob- 
served, quit the Louvre. The gates were closed. If he 
escaped, it must be by some secret outle-—and though 
he possessed knowledge of such means of egress, yet it 
was impossible to avail himself of it at the present con- 
juncture. Again, the fitting moment was not arrived 
when Chicot’s scheme for Esclairmonde’s release could 
be put in execution. Of the jester’s fidelity he enter- 
tained no doubt; and of the successful issue of his plot 
for the demoiselle’s deliverance he felt equally sanguine. 
But until he had assurance of the demoiselle’s safety, he 
could not quit her side. Full of gloomy apprehensions 
of what might befall the Gelosa, (in whom, as the pre- 
server of his life, he felt the deepest interest, and whose 
freedom he had resolved to obtain at every risk,) 
nevertheless, 


he was, 
obliged to assume an appearance of tran- 
quillity, and await with composure the crisis of Esclair- 
monde’s fate, upon which hung that of the unfortunate 
actress, 

The king remained an instant to e with Du 
Hualde. Chicot, who, upon the departure of the Mask, 
had vacated his seat, approached them. Our jester had 

a strong penchant for evesdropping. 


onfe r 


« Esclairmonde,” whispered Crichton, as the buffoon 
quitted the table, “place your trust unhesitatingly in 
that man—he is your safeguard—he will deliver you— 
confide in him—and fear nothing.” 

I do not fear, Crichton,” 
the same low tone. 


replied the demoiselle, in 
“In my extremity, I have one friend 
who will not fail me.” 
“ You have one who will perish for you, or x 
returned Crichton. “ We shall meet again.” 
“ Perhaps,” answered Esclairmonde ; “and yet i know 
not—the future is a gulf into which I dare not gaze. If 
possibile, [ will quit this palace—this city—on the mor- 
row. One tie alone can detain me, if Iam free from this 
hateful bondage.’ 
«“ And that is 
“Henri de Valois,” rejoined the monarch, who had 
approached the lovers unperceived, and whose quick ear 
caught the last words of their conversation. 
had in vain attempted to warn them 
ing. 


ith you,” 


” 





The jester 
by slightly cough- 
Henri was too rapid in his movements to ailow 
hin to proceed, and he was fearful of awakening suspi- 
cion by any other manifestation of his sympathy with 
their situation, “That tie, we will take care, 
tain you. We see what risk 


shall de- 
we incur in abandoning 
our post, and shal] take care how we quit it again. Par 
la mort-Dieu ! Chevalier Crichton,” continued he, angrily 
regarding the Scot; “ we would not have to remind you 
a second time of your plighted word. Beware, sir, how 
you rouse our choler—we have something of the Medicis in 
our composition, though it may not often manifest itself.” 


readily divined the object of 


34 


“ And I,” returned Crichton, fiercely 
«Le monde est v ouffon, homme une comedie, 
L’un porte la marotte, et l'autre est la folie, 








chanted Chicot—adding in a whisper to Crichton, “ Your 
intemperate Scotish blood will ruin all—bethink you 
what you do.” 

«You talk boldly, chevalier,” said Henri,” and we 
trust you will demean yourself as stoutly on the morrow 
with your sword. Your adversary of the mask threatens 
to rob you of your laurels, and to put a stain upon our 
spotless order. This must not be.” 

“ The modest precepts of chivalry teach us, sire,” re- 
plied Crichton, * that to vaunt is not to vanquish 

“ Un chevalier, n’en doutez pas, 
Doit féerir haut, et parler bas. 
I shall abide the issue—content to rely upon a sword 
which hath never failed me, and upon a cause which I 
avouch to be the right.” 

«“ Enough,” replied Henri, whose petulance was readily 
dissipated. ‘“ We have bidden Du Halde give orders for 
the proclamation of the tourney at noon upon the mor- 








CRICHTON. 








Of the best knight that e’er in fight hurled mace, or 

couched the lance, 

| Du Guesclin named, who truncheon claimed as Consta- 

ble of France. 

| In Brittany, where Rennes* doth lie, Du Guesclin first 
drew breath ; 

Born for emprize—in counsel wise, brave, loyal unto 
death. 

With hand and sword, with heart and word, served well 
this baron bold 

The azure scutcheon that displayed three fleurs-de-lis of 


gold.t 
II. 
Like Guesclin bold of warriors old in prowess there was 
none, 


Mid peers that stood ’round, Arthur good, Baldwin or 
brave Bouillon ; 





row, within the lower courta of our Louvre, and we bid | 


ye all, fair dames and puissant knights, to grace it with 
your presence— 
“ Servans d’amours, regardez doulcement 
Aux eschaffaux anges de paradis: 
Lors jousterez fort et joyeusement 
Et vous serez honorez et chéris.” 

As Henri sung this burden of an old ballad of the 
tourney, by Eustache Deschamps, with much taste and 
some feeling, his features assumed, for 2 moment, the 
expression which might have animated them, when, 
flushed with the promise of a glorious manhool, his 
youthfal valour had achieved the victory of Montcontour. 
“Ah, Crichton !” sighed he, as he concluded, « the days 
of Bayard and Du Gueslin are past! With our brave 
father, Henri de Valois, chivalry expired !” 

“Say not so, sire,” replied Crichton, “ while yourself 
can yet wield a lance, and while a Joyeuse, a D’Epernon, 
and a Saint Luc yet live to raise their banners.” 

“To say nothing of a Crichton,” interrupted Henri, 
“whose name will gild our reign hereafter, when others 
are forgotten. With the Bearnais in the field—the 
Balafre coquetting with our crown, and our brother of 
Anjou in open revolt against us, we have need of royal 
hearts and true. Joyeuse, my friend, I heard thy voice 
just now—hast thou not some stirring strain of knightly 
days, to chime with the chord which chance has struck 
within our breast ?” 

“Tf such be your pleasure, my gracious liege,” replied 
Joyeuse, “you shall have the lay of the truest knight 


stable, Bertrand Du Guesclin.” 

With a fire and spirit which evinced how completely 
the glorious prowess of the warrior whose brave deeds 
he celebrated was in unison with his own ardent aspira- 
tions after chivalrous renown, Joyeuse then sang, in a 
rich melodious voice, the following 


DITTY OF DU GUESCLIN.* 


A silver shield the squire did wield, charged with an eagle 
black, 

With talon red, and twofold head, who followed on the 
track 





* The above lines are a free version of an “ olde gentil” 
Breton lay of the age of Charles V. of France, a stanza 
of which we subjoin, that the reader may have a taste of 
its freshness and simplicity. The ballad, we may ob- 
serve, has remained wholly inedited until the recent pub- 
lication, by M. Crapelet, of the golden manuscript of the 
Combat des Trentes, extracted from the Bibliotheque du 
Roi. The following is the stanza alluded to. We need 
not do more than quote it, to enlist the reader’s admira- 
tion in its behalf, 


Ge Mistic de Mions. Bertran ve Glasguin. 
Lescu dargent.a.JI. egle de sable 
A. ij. testes et . I, roge baston 
Pourtoist li preux le vallant connestable 
Qui de Glasguin Bertran auoist a nom 
A bron fu nes le chevalier breton 
Preux et hardi courageux come .J. tor 
Qui tant serui de louial cuer et de bon 
Lescu dazu: a .tij. flours de lig do. 

2 


Nor, as I ween, hath knighthood seen a chief more 
puissantly 

With staff advance the flower of France ’gainst hostile 
chivalry. 

Guesclin is dead! and with him fled the bravest and the 
best, 

That ever yet by foe beset, maintained fair Gallia’s crest; 

His soul God shrive!—were he alive, his spear were 
couched again 


‘To guard the three gold lilies from the white cross of 


Lorrain !+ 


“God rest the soul of the valiant constable!” sighed 
Henri, as Joyeuse brought his ballad to a close. “ Would 
he were living now !—but wherefore,” he added, glanc- 
ing affectionately at the vicomte, “should we indulge 
such a wish, while thou, my gallant D’Arques, remainest 
tous? With thee by our side,” continued he, smiling, 
“we need have little anticipation of the third crown, 
with which Madame la Duchesse de Montpensier pro- 
mises tov adorn our brow—Poland’s diadem we have al- 
ready borne—that of France we now possess—but the 
monk’s tonsure . 

«* Will become her brother the Balafre better than you, 
my gracious liege,” interrupted Joyeuse—* to Ades with 
the felon Bross of Lorrain and its supporters.” 

“Ah! Joyeuse—my brother,” said Henri, smiling af- 
fectionately, “ thou art indeed as brave as Du Guesclin, 
as loyal as Bayard.” 

« Bayard!” exclaimed Crichton ; “ my heart leaps up 
at that name, as at the clarion’s call. Would that my 
life might be like Bayard’s, and,” added he, fervently, 
“ my life’s close, likewise !”” 

“To that prayer I cry amen, with my whole soul,” 
said Joyeuse. ‘ But while our hearts are warmed with 





: ‘the thoughts kindled by such glorious recollections, 
that ever served monarch of your realm—the valiant con- | 








prithee, Crichton, clothe somewhat of their gallant deeds 
in thine inspiring verse. Thou art a minstrel worthy of 
Bayard. Even my friend Philippe Desportes must yield 
the palm of song to thee.” 

« Joyeuse is in the right,” said Henri. “A nobler 
subject for the bard could not be found, nor better bard 
to rehearse such a subject. Three well beneficed abbeys 
were the meed of as many sonnets from Desportes. 
We know not how we shall requite your performance, 
mon cher.” 

« Bestow not such unmerited praise on me, I beseech 
your majesty,” replied Crichton, “ or I shall scarce ad- 
venture my lay upon a theme on which I own I cannot 
dwell without deepest emotion.” 

“ First let us pledge the memory of the reproachless 
chevalicr,” said Henri, “and then embalm his deeds in 
song.” " 

The goblets were filled—and drained. Crichton pro- 
nounced his pledge with devotion, and quaffed the 
sparkling contents of his winecup to the dregs. 





* The Chateau de la Motte-Broon, near Rennes. 

t The royal arms of France. 

+ The cognisance of the house of Guise. The double 
cross of the house of Lorrain was adopted as an ensign 
by the Leaguers, of whom the Duke of Guise, as all the 
world knows, was the prime mover—a circumstance 
which gave rise to the following sarcastic and somewhat 
irreverent quatrain, quite in the spirit of the times: 

« Mais, dites moi, que signifie 
Que les Ligueurs ont double croix !— 
C’est qu’en la Ligue on crucifice 
Jesus Christ encore une fois,” 
ae: j a a Rae 
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In a tone, then, which showed how deeply his own 
sympathy was enlisted in the subject matter of his 
strains—with an unstudied simplicity of manner per- 
fectly in unison with the minstrel measure he had chosen, 
and with much knightly fervour, he sang the following 
ballad : 


THE SWORD OF BAYARD, 


I 


“A boon I crave, my Bayard brave :”—’t was thus King 
Francis spoke ; 

“ The field is won, the battle done,* yet deal one other 
stroke, 

For by this light, to dub us knight, none worthy is as thou, 

Whom nor reproach, nor fear apprvach, of prince or peer 
we trow.” 

“Sire!” said the knight, “you judge not right, who 
owns a kingdom fair, 

’Neath his command all knights do stand—no service 
can he share.” 

“Nay! by our fay!” the king did say, “lo! at thy feet 
we kneel, 

Let silken rules sway tiltyard schools, our laws are here 
of steel.” 


II. 


With gracious mien did Bayard then his sword draw 
from his side ; 

“By God! Saint Michael! and Saint George! I dub 
thee knight!” he cried. 

“ Arise, good king! weal may this bring—such grace on 
thee confer, 

As erst from blow of Charles did flow, Roland or Oliver !” 

With belted blade the king arrayed—the knight the spur 
applied, 

And then his neck with chain did deck—and accolade 
supplied— 

“ Do thy devoir at ghostly choir—maintain high courtesie, 

And from the fray in war's array, God grant thou never 
flee!” 


II, 


« Certes, good blade,”} then Bayard said, his own sword J 
waving high, 

“Thou shalt, perdie, as relic be preserved full carefully ! 

Right fortunate art thou, good sword, a king so brave to 
knight! 

And with strong love, all arms above, rest honoured in 
my sight. 

And never more, as heretofore, by Christian chivalry, 

My trenchant blade, shalt thou be rayed, or e’er endan- 
gered be! 

For Paynim foes reserve thy blows—the Saracen and 
Moor 

Thine edge shall smite in bitter fight, or merciless 
estour !”’+ 


IV. 


Years since that day have rolled away, and Bayard hurt 
to death, 

"Neath gray Rebecco’s walls outstretch’d, exales his latest 
breath, 

On Heaven he cried or ere he died—but cross had none, 
I wist, 

Save that good sword-hilt cruciform, which with pale lips 
he kissed.§ 

Knight! whom reproach could ne’er approach, no name 
like unto thine, 





* The famous engagement withthe Swiss, near, Mi- 
lan, in which Francis the First came off victorious. 
Flevranges places the ceremony of the king’s knighthood 
before the battle. The “ Loyal Servant,” however, states 
thai it occurred, as is most probable, after the conflict. 

+ “Tu es bien heureuse d’avoir avjourdhui, @ un si 
beau et si puissant toi, donné |’ordre de chevalerie. 
Certes, ma bonne épée, vous serez comme reliques gardée, 
et sur tout autre !”— Precis de la Chevalerie. 

+ Estour—a g mélée. 

§ “This sword has ‘been lost. ‘Charles Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy, requested it of Bayard’s heirs. One of 
them, Charles Du Motet, Lord of Chichiliane, sent him, 
in default of it, the battleaxe of which Bayard made use. 
The duke told the Dauphinese gentleman, when he wrote 
to thank him for the present, ‘ That in the midst of the 
pleasure he felt at beholding this weapon placed in the: 
ao, , ~ 
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With honour bright, unsullied, white, on fame’s proud 
scroll shall shine ! 

But were it not to mortal lot denied by grace divine, 

Should Bayard’s breath, and Bayard’s death, and his 
good sword be mine! 


« Bravo!” exclaimed Joyeuse—* may the same spirit 
which animated Bayard, animate you on the morrow ! 


“A bien jouster gardez votre querelle 
Et vous serez honorez et chéris, 


as runs the old refrain. ‘ Souviens-toi’ (as the pursui- 
vants-at-arms are wont to cheer us at the tourney) ‘de 
qui tu es fils, et ne forligne pas ”” 

“ My father’s sword will, I trust, be grasped by no de- 
generate hand,” replied Crichton, smiling, “ and prove 
as fortunate in my hand as Orlando’s resistless blade Du- 
randal, or thy namesake Joyeuse, the trenchant weapon 
of Charlemagne. I shall neither forget of what worthy 
gentleman I am the son, nor,” added he, glancing at Es- 
clairmonde, « of what fair dame the servant.” 

« Will not the dame you serve,” asked the vicomte, 
smiling, “in accordance with the good old practice ot 
chivalry—too much neglected, I grieve to say, nowa- 
days—bestow some token or favour upon you? The 
Dame de Fluxas gave her sleeve to Bayard, when he 
gained the prize of the tourney at Carignan.” 

«I have no other token but this to bestow,” said Es- 
clairmonde, crimsoning to the temples, and detaching a 
knot of ribands from her hair, “ which I now give to the 
Chevalier Crichton, and pray him to wear for my sake.” 

Crichton took the gage, and pressing it to his lips, ex- 
claimed, with fervour, “I will bear it upon my lance; 
and if my adversary boast like token of his lady’s fa- 
vour, I trust to lay it as an offering at your feet.” 

“No more,” interrupted Henri, impatiently; “we 
ourselves will break a lance in your behoof, belle Esclair- 
monde, and here appoint you queen of the lists. Re- 
member, messeigneurs, the heralds will proclaim the 
joust to-morrow—we ourselves will enter the barriers, 
which we will have appointed with more than usual 
magnificence. ‘Thus much we owe to our combatants. 
Do thou, Joyeuse, array fourteen of thy followers in 
white scarfs, and thou, D’Epernon, the like number of 
thy Quarante-cing in yellow. We will have our courses 
a la foul, take place by torchlight, as was the custom of 
our chivalrous father—at which time also we will make 
trial of our Spanish jennets, in the new Balet des Che- 
vaux, devised by our chief equerry. Par la mort-Dieu ! 
if our reign be remembered for nothing else, it shall be 
referred to for its ceaseless festivities. And now,” added 
he, gallantly, «that we have listened to the lay of preux 
chevalier, we trust the response of gentle dame wil! not 
be denied us. Our fair Torigni, we know, hath a witch- 
ing skill upon the lyre, but the voice we chiefly desire to 
hear is that of our lovely neighbour. Nay, fair demoi- 
selle, by our crown, we are peremtory, and will take no 
refusal. She whose lightest tones are music, cannot be 
held excused on plea of want of skill. You need but 
link your voice with the words of some simple legend, 
and we will engage that your performance shall exceed 

‘in attraction the most finished effort of our choicest 
Italian cantatrice, even though your opponent should be 
(with a glance at Crichton) the divine Gelosa herself, 
whose notes attracted all our good citizens to the Hotel 
de Bourbon.” 

Aware that remonstrance would be unavailing, with 
the best grace she could assume, and in a voice the 
tones of which, as Henri justly remarked, were perfectly 
musical, Esclairmonde, without hesitation, complied with 
the king’s request—and with much natural and touching 
‘pathos, executed the following romance : 


YUSEF AND ZORAYDA.* 
L 
Through the Vega of Granada, where the silver Darro 
lides— 


g 
From his tower within the Alpuzar—swift—swift Prince 
Yusef rides 





worthiest part of his gallery, he could scarce choose but 
Tegret that it was not in such good hands as of its ori- 
ginal owner.’”—Champier. See also the account of 


- Bayard’s death, in the Chronicle of the Loyal Servant. 


* The incidents of this ballad are, with some slight 
variation, derived from these of the exquisite French ro- 
3 





To her who holds his heart in thrall—a captive Christian 
maid— 

On wings of fear and doubt he flies, of sore mischance 
afraid. 

For ah! full well doth Yusef know with what relent- 
less ire 

His love for one of adverse faith is noted by his sire : 

«“ Zorayda mine!” he cries aloud—on—on his courser 
strains— 

“ Zorayda mine !—thine Yusef comes !—the Alhambra 
walls he gains.” 


II, 

Through the marble court of Lions—to the stately 
Tocador— 

To Lindaraxa’s bower he goes—the queen he stands 
before ; 

Her maidens round his mother group—but not a word 
she speaks. 

In vain amid that lovely throng one lovelier form he 
seeks ; 


In vain he tries mid orient eyes orbs darker far to meet ; 
No form so light, no eyes so bright, as hers his vision 


greet. 
« Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine !—ah, whither art thou 
fled ?” 
A low, low wail returns his cry—a wail as for the dead. 
Til. 
No answer made his mother, but her hand gave to her 
son— 


To the garden of the generalif together are they gone ; 

Where gushing fountains cool the air—where scents the 
citron pale, 

Where nightingales in concert fond rehearse their love- 
lorn tale; 

Where roses link’d with myrtles make green woof against 
the sky, 

Half hidden by their verdant screen a sepulchre doth lie; 

“ Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine!—ah! wherefore art 
thou down, 

To gather flowers in Yemen’s bowers, while I am left 
alone ?” 

IV. 
Upon the ground kneels Yusef—his heart is like to break ; 
In vain the queen would comfort him—no comfort will 
_ he take. 

His blinded gaze he turns upon that sculptured marble 
fair, 

Embossed with gems, and glistening with coloured peb- 
bles rare ; 

Red stones of Ind—black, vermeil, green, their mingled 
hues combine, 

With jacinth, sapphire, amethyst, and diamond of the 
mine. 

« Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine !”"—thus ran sad Yusef’s 
cry, 

«« Zorayda mine, within this tomb, ah! sweet one! dost 
thou lie ?” 


V. 


Upon that costly sepulchre, two radiant forms are seen 
In sparkling alabaster carved, like crystal in its sheen ; 
The one, as Yusef fashioned, a golden crescent bears, 
The other, as Zorayda wrought, a silver crosslet weais. 
And ever as soft zephyr sighs, the pair his breath obey, 
And meet within each other’s arms like infants in their 
play. 
“ Zorayda fair—Zorayda fair’—thus golden letters tell— 
“A Christian maid lies buried here—by Moslem loved 
too well.” 


VI. 


Three times those golden letters with grief sad Yusef 
reads, 

To tears and frantic agony a fearful calm succeeds— 

“Ah! wois me! Zorayda mine—ah! would the self- 
same blow 

That laid thee ’neath this mocking tomb, had laid thy 


lover low ! ‘ 





mance, Flore et Blancheflor ; the date of which may be 
referred to the thirteenth century, and which, unques- 
tionably, as its recent editor, M. Paulin, Paris, supposes, 
is of Spanish or Moorish origin. 





Two faithful hearts, like ours, in vain stern death may 

strive to sever— 

A moment more, the pang is o’er, the grave unites us 
ever, 

Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine!—this dagger sets me 
free— 

Zorayda mine—look down—look down—thus—thus I 
come to thee !”’* 


Vil. 


“Hold! Yusef, hold!” a voice exclaims, “thy loved 
Zorayda lives— 

Thy constancy is well approved—thy sire his son forgives; 

Thine ardent passion doubting long—thy truth I thus 
have tried, 

Behold her whom thy faith hath won !—receive her as 
thy bride !” 

In Yusef’s arms—to Yusef’s heart, Zorayda close is 
pressed, 

Half stifled by a flood of joy, these words escape his 
breast :— 

“ Zorayda mine—Zorayda mine !—ah ! doubly dear thou 
art! 

Uninterrupted bliss be ours, whom death has failed to 
part !” 


The monarch’s Joud applauses at the close of the song 
were reiterated to the echo by the assemblage. Crim- 
soning with shame, Esclairmonde ventured a glance to- 
wards her lover, whose silent admiration was of more 
value in her eyes than the courtly compliments which 
were so freely lavished upon her efforts, 

“And now for the lay of the belle Torigni,” said 
Henri; “her songs are wont to be of a more sprightly 
description. Ah! signorina mia! Shall we sue in vin!” 

Torigni needed little pressing; but with much arch- 
ness and spirit, complied with the king’s request in the 
following madrigal :— 


YOLANDE.{ 
I. 


A golden flower embroidering, 

A lay of love low murmuring ; 

Secluded in the eastern tower 

Sits fair Yolande within her bower: 
Fair—fair Yolande ! 


Suddenly a voice austere, 
Wit sharp reproof breaks on t'e ear ; 
Her other ’t is, who silently 
Has stolen upon her privacy— 
Ah! fair Yolande ! 


Mother! why that angry look ?— 
Mother ! why that sharp rebuke ? 
Is it that I while away 
My solitude with amorous lay? 
Or, is it that my thread of gold 
Idly I weave, that thus you scold 

Your own Yolande—your own Yolande !” 


Il. 


“Tt is not that you while away 
Your solitude with amorous lay, 
It is not that your thread of gold 
Idly you weave that thus I scold 
My fair Yolande ! 


~ 
- 





* This circumstance is exquisitely depicted in the 
French Romance. We despair of giving the reader any 
notion of it by translation. 


En la tombe ot quatre tuiaus 
Aus quatre cors bien fait et biaus 
Es quiex li quatre vent féroient 
Chascuns, ainsi com il ventoient. 
Quant li vens les enfans tochoit, 
I’un beisoit l’autre et accoloit ; 
Si disoient, par nigromance 
De tout lor bon, de lor enfance. 
Flore et Blancheflor. 


+ This song is a very free adaptation of a sparkling 
little romance by Audefroy le Bastard, to be found in 
the Romancero Frangois, entitled Bele Yolans. Much 
liberty has been taken with the concluding stanza—in- 
deed the song altogether bears but slight resemblance to 
its original. 
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Your want of caution ’tis I chide: 
The baron fancies that you hide, 
Beneath the cushion on your knee, 
A letter from the Count Mahi !— 
Ah! fair Yolande! 


Busy tongues have filled his brain 
With jealousy and frantic pain ; 
Hither hastes he with his train!— 
And if a letter there should be 
Concealed ’neath your embroidery— 
Say no more: but give it me, 

My own Yolande—my own Yolande !” 


« By our Lady!” exclaimed Henri, laughing, “ that 
<litty likes us well. Samson, a cup of Syracuse—mes- 
seigneurs, we pledge our fair minstrels. Ah!—par la 
mort-Dieu !—we have a feeling of such unwonted ex- 
hilaration in our heart, that we must perforce give vent 
to itin song. Our Hyppocrene is this fiery wine—our 
inspiration the lovely Esclairmonde.” 

This gracious intimation, on the part of his majesty, 
was received, as might be anticipated, coming from such 
fi quarter, with acclamations. 

« Henri is certainly drunk, abbe,” observed Joyeuse. 

«“ Beyond a doubt,” returned Brantome, shaking his 
head, and perfectly unconscious of his own condition ; 
“wine speedily assaults his brain—ha—ha! But don’t 
you perceive, my dear vicomte, that the banquet draws 
to a close !” 

“ Do you think so?” asked Torigni—* my heart flut- 
ters very unaccountably. Monsieur le vicomte, bid your 
page give me the least possible drop of Cyprus; I have 
not entirely recovered the shock her majesty of Navarre 
gave me.” 

“ Or the effects of Crichton’s billet,” returned Bran- 
tome, hemming significantly. 

« His majesty’s song!” interposed Joyeuse. 

With a taste and skill that showed how highly culti- 
vated had been such musical talent as he possessed, 
Henri then gave the following rondel, which we shall 
name after her whose charms furnished the monarch 
with a theme :— 


ESCLAIRMONDE, 
& 
The crown is proud 
That decks our brow; 
The laugh is loud 
That glads us now. 
The sounds that fall 
Around—above— 
Are laden all 
With love—with love. 
With love—with love. 


II. 


Heaven cannot show, 
Mid all its sheen, 
Orbs of such glow 
As here are seen. 
And monarch ne’er 
Exulting owned, 
Queen might compare 
With Esclairmonde— 
With Esclairmonde. 


II]. 


From Bacchus’ fount, 
Deep draughts we drain ; 
Their spirits mount, 
And fire our brain ; 
But in our heart 
Of hearts enthroned, 
From all apart, 
Rests Esclairmonde— 
Rests Esclairmonde. 


« Perfect !” exclaimed Ronsard. 

« Perfect !"" repeated every voice. 

« His late majesty, Charles IX., never improvised 
strains more delightful,” continued the bard. 

« Never,” replied Chicot ; « Charles’s unpremeditated 
strains being generally understood to be your composi- 
tion, Monsieur de Ronsard. I think nothing of them. 
Mediocrity is the prerogative of royalty. A good king 
must be a bad poet. But you have all praised his ma- 
jesty’s performance; now listen to the moral of the 


CRICHTON. 








story—thovgh morality, I must own, is a little out of 
fashion in the Louvre.’ And mimicking, so far as he 
dared, the looks and tones of the king, the jester com- 
menced his parody as follows :— 


The crown is proud, 
That brings its peace : 
The laugh is loud— 
Full soon ’t will cease. 
The sounds that fall 
From lightest breath, 
Are laden all 
With death—with death. 
With death—with death. 


“ Enough, and too much,” interrupted Henri; “ we 
will not have our flow of spirits checked by thy raven 
croaking. Be prepared,” whispered he, “ with the sig- 
nal; and now, messeigneurs,” continued the king, “ the 
night wears—the music sounds again—the new masque 
| of « Circe and her nymphs’ awaits you. Nay, mignonne,” 
| added he, in a low impassioned tone, and forcibly detain- 
| ing Esclairmonde, “ you. must remain with me.” 

At this hint from the monarch the guests arose; and 
| each gallant taking a dame under his arm, left the ban- 
quet hall. Crichton and Torigni were the last to quit 
|the room. A significant look passed between the Scot 
and Chicot as he lingered for an instant at the doorway, 
the meaning of which the latter appeared clearly to 
comprehend, for waving his hand, as if in obedience to 
| the royal command, the perfumed torches were suddenly 
(as at a preconcerted signal) extinguished. Page, valet, 
' usher, and buffoon, disappeared—the tapestry was swiftly 
drawn together—the valves were closed—and Henri 
| 
| 
| 





| was left in darkness with the demoiselle. 

All this was the work of a moment. The king was 
taken a little by surprise. Chicot had given the signal 
sooner than he intended. 

Concluding himself alone with Esclairmonde, Henri 
| addressed a passionate cxclamation to her, at the same 
time endeavouring to obtain possession of her hand. 
| The demoiselle, however, with a cry of terror eluded 
| his grasp, and fled, so far as she was able to determine in 
| the obscurity in which all was wrapped, towards the door. 
« Ah!—ah ! fair bird !—you cannot escape me now,” 
| exclaimed Henri, exultingly, following in pursuit. 

And as he spoke, with outstretched hands he grasped 
| at something which, in the darkness, appeared to be the 
| flying figure of the damsel. The sudden prostration of 
| his royal person, and the subsequent loud jingle of fall- 
|ing glass, mixed with the clatter of plate, soon, how- 
ever, convinced him of his error; while a stifled laugh, 
proceeding, as he concluded, from the demoiselle, com- 
pleted his mortification. 

The king arose, but said nothing, and suspending his 
| own respiration, listened intently. For a moment not 
a sound was heard. Henri then thought he detected a 
light step stealing towards the other side of the room, 
and directed his attention to that quarter. A noise as 
| of arras being raised, followed by a faint creak, such as 
might be produced by a sliding panel, was just audible. 

“ Diable !—the secret door—can she have discovered 
that?” ejaculated Henri, rushing in the direction of the 
| sound: “ she may elude me after all.” 

A frolic langh, however, issuing from a different part 
| of the chamber, and which questionless originated with 
his innamorata, satisfied him that she was still in the 
|room. Giiding noiselessly forward, guided by the sound, 
/ere another instant he had grasped a small soft hand, 
| which he covered with a thousand kisses, and which, 
strange to say, rather warmly returned his pressure. 
| Henri was in positive raptures. 
| “ How much one may be deceived!” exclaimed the 

enamoured monarch. “This delightful gloom makes 

‘all the difference in the world. I was quite right to 
| have the torches extinguished. You, fair Esclairmonde, 
| who, a few minutes ago, were all coyness and reserve 
|—a very ‘belle dame sans merci’—are as amiable and 
| complaisant as—whom shall we say '—as the obliging 
Torigni.” 

« Ah, sire!” murmured a low voice. 

“T’ faith, fair demoiselle,’ continued the delighted 
Henri, “so charming do we find you, that we are half 
tempted to become a heretic ourselves. “On those lips 
we could embrace any faith proposed to us—” 

’ At this moment a hollow voice breathed in the very 


portals of his ear these words—* Vitain Heropes”— 
an anagram, we may remark, framed by the Jacobins 
upon his own naine—Hentri de Valois. 

The king started and trembled. 

We have before stated, that he was bigoted and super- 
stitious to the last degree. His hand now shook so much 
that he could scarcely retain the fair fingers he held 
within his grasp. 

“Did you speak, demoiselle?” asked he, after an in. 
stant’s pause. 

“ Not a syllable, sire,” replied his companion. 

“Your voice appears strangely altered,” returned 
Henri. “I scarcely recognise its tones as those of Es- 
clairmonde.” 

“ Your majesty’s hearing deceives you,” returned the 
lady. 

“So much so,” replied Henri, “that I could almost 
fancy I had heard your voice under similar circumstances 
before. This shows how one may be mistaken.” 

“Tt does indeed,” replied the lady ; “ but perhaps your 
majesty found the voice to which you allude more agree. 
able than mine.” 

“ By no means,” repiied Henri. 

“You would not then have me change places with 
any other ?” asked the lady, timidly. 

“Not for our kingdom,” exclaimed Henri, “ would 
we have any one else in your place! She of whom I 
spoke was very different from you, ma mie.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that, sire ?” 

«As of my salvation,” replied Henri, passionately. 

“ Of which thou art by no means assured,” breathed 
the deep sepulchral voice in his ears. 

“ There—again—did you hear nothing, demoiselle ?” 
asked the king, in new alarm. 


“Nothing whatever,” rejoined the lady. « What 
odd fancies you must have, sire !”’ 
« Odd, indeed !” answered Henri, trembling. “I be- 


gin to think I acted wrongly in loving a Huguenot. 
Par la Saint Barthelemy! you must reform your faith, 
demoiselle.” 

“Tis thou, Henri de Valois, who must reform,” re- 
turned the sepulchral voice, “ or thy days are numbered.” 
“ Averte faciem tuam a peccatis meis!”’ exclaimed 
the terrified king, dropping on his knees, “et omnes 
iniquitates meas dele |” 

“ What ails your majesty,” asked his companion. 

“ Hence—hence—fair delusion !” exclaimed Henri— 
“avoid thee! Docebo iniguos vias tuas, Domine !” 
“ Trouble not the virtuous Huguenot,” continued the 
voice. 

“ In peccatis concepit me mater,” continued Henri. 

“ True,” replied the voice, “ or the memory of Fer. 
nelius hath been scandalously calumniated.” 

“ Fernelius!” echoed Henri, scarcely comprehending 
what was said to him, and fancying in his terror that 
the voice had acknowledged itself to belong to the shade 
of his mother’s departed physician. “ Art thou the spirit 
of Fernelius arisen from purgatory to torment me ?” 

“ Even so,” was the solemn response. 

“I will have nightly masses said for the repose of thy 
soul, unhappy Fernelius,” continued the king, “ so thou 
wilt no more perplex me. Jn paradisam deducant te 
angeli! Suscipiant martyres !” 

«“ Thou must do more,” returned the voice. 

“T will do any thing—every thing you enjoin, gracious 
Fernelius,” said the king. 

“ Cherish thy jester, Chicot,” continued the voice. 
«As my brother,” answered the king. 

“ Not as thy brother—but as thyself,” returned the 
shade of Fernelius. 

«“T will—I will,” replied Henri—* what more ?” 

“ Abandon this vain quest of the virtuous Esclair- 
monde, and return to her whom thou hast abandoned.” 
«“ Whom mean you ?” asked the king, somewhat per- 
plexed—*“ to whom have your words especial reference, 
most excellent Fernelius—to my queen Louise ?” 

“ To the Demoiselle Torigni,” rejoined the voice. 

“ Torigni!” echoed Henri, despairingly—* any of my 
former paramours were preferable to her. Is there no 
other alfernative ?” 

“None whatever,” sternly answered the spectre. 

« Sooner, then,” replied Henri, “ will I incur—ha !— 
diable!—a ghost indulge in merriment—this is some 
trick,” exclaimed he, suddenly recovering his confidence, 
and starting to his feet, while, with his right hand, he 
grasped at some object near him. “ We have traitors 
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here,” continued he, as steps were heard retreating. 
« This is no ghost—no Fernelius.” 

« What in the name of wonder has your majesty been 
talking about all this time !” asked the lady, with affect- 
ed astonishment. 

«You shall hear anon. ’Fore Heaven, demoiselle, 
you will have reason to repent this conduct—and your 
accomplice, likewise, will rue his rashness. We can 
readily divine who is the author of this mistaken plea- 
santry. What, ho! lights! lights!” And applying a 
whistle to his lips, the doors were instantly thrown open, 
and the attendants rushed in with flambeaux. 

The torchlight fell upon the monarch and his com- 
panion. Abashed probably at the presence of so many 
spectators, the lady covered her face with her hands. 

«Look up, demoiselle!” ejaculated Henri, angrily. 
« Nay, we will not spare your blushes, depend upon it. 
Our whole court shall learn the trick you would have 
put upon your sovereign: our whole court shall witness 
your exposure. Look up, we say—if your effrontery 
could carry you thus far, it may bear you still farther. 
A few moments back the laugh was on your side, it is 
now on ours. Ha—ha!—par Dieu!—we would not 
spare you this infliction for our best barony. Look up 
—look up, Demoiselle Esclairmonde.” 

And forcibly withdrawing the hands of the lady, her 
features were revealed to the general gaze. 

They were those of Torigni ! 

Despite the presence in which they stood, the cour- 
tiers found it impossible to repress a titter. 

« Diantre !’”’ exclaimed Henri, pettishly—* duped ! de- 
ceived !—what—what has become of Esclairmonde ?” 

At this moment the crowd respectfully drew aside, 
and the Queen Louise stepped forward. 

“The Demoiselle Esclairmonde has placed herself 
under my protection,” said she, approaching his majesty. 

“ Under your protection, Louise!” said the monarch, 
in amazement. “Do you afford sanctuary to a Hugue- 
not? By the four evangelists! madam, we esteemed 
you too good a catholic to hazard even the chance con- 
tamination of a heretic’s presence.” 

“I trust I may sympathise with the distress of those 
whose opinions differ from my own without offence to 
Him who is in himself all charity,” replied Louise, 
mildly.“ And in this case, where innocence and purity 
have sought refuge with me, I could lay little claim to 
the first of Christian virtues—mercy—had I refused it. 
I have passed my word for her safety.” 

“You have done wisely—very wisely—I must say, 
madam,” exclaimed Henri, contemptuously, “and no 
doubt your father confessor will concur with your senti- 
ments. We shall see. I shall not argue the point now. 
There is one person, however, with whom we can deal. 
Where is the demoiselle’s loyal servant? Where is 
Crichton? He has not taken shelter under your wing 
likewise. Your word, we conclude, is not passed for him.” 

“The Chevalier Crichton has quitted the Louvre, 
Henri,” replied Louise. 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed the king—* the gates are 
closed by an express order.” 

“ He is gone, nevertheless,” rejoined Torigni. 

“Gone!” echoed Henri. “By your contrivance, 
madam,” added he, looking angrily at the queen. 

“ No, Henri,” replied Louise, gently ; “neither had 
he a hand in Esclairmonde’s liberation. ‘The demoiselle 
sought me ulone.” 

«“ How, then, did he contrive his flight ?” demanded 
the king, turning to Torigni. 

Torigni glanced towards the secret pancl, and nodded. 
Henri understood her. 

“ Enough,” said he, “I see it all; but where is your 
accomplice—the spectre ?”” 

«“ Here, sire—here,” cried Siblot, dragging forth Chi- 
cot, whose feet he had detected peeping from under the 
table—« here he is—” 

“The Doctor Fernelius,” replied the jester, with a 
look of droll contrition— pardon—pardon, sire.” 

« Thou Fernelius ?”’ exclaimed Henri, who, notwith- 
standing his displeasure, could scarcely forbear laughing 
at Chicot’s grimaces. ‘“ How didst thou produce those 
awful sounds, thou treacherous knave 2?” 

“« By this tube,” replied Chicot, holding up the sarba- 
cane of the Vicomte de Joyeuse. “You must own I 
played my part with spirit.” 

“A sarbacane!” exclaimed Henri— henceforth we 


and thou mayst thank our clemency, deceitful varlet, 
that we banish not thee along with them.” 

«Surely your majesty would not pass a sentence of 
self-exile,” returned the jester. ‘“ Recollect, sire, you 
promised the worthy Fernelius to cherish me as yourself.” 

« Coquin,” cried Henri, “ we are half disposed to send 
thee to keep Fernelius company. But enough of this. 
Joyeuse,” added he, “ go with thy followers to the Hotel 
de Soissons, and if thou encounterest this wayward 
Crichton or our Mask within its walls, place both under 
arrest till to-morrow. Lose not a moment on the way. 





“ Madam, we attend you.” 
—-_— 
CHAPTER X. 
THE HOTEL DE SOISSONS,. 


| 

| 

| 
“ Voila donc son execrable palais! palais de la luxure, palais | 
de la trahison, palais de tous les crimes!” Victor Hugo. 
Quitting the Louvre, its festivities, and its enraged | 
and discomfited monarch, we shall now descend into the | 
gardens of the palace, and pursue the footsteps of a 
masked cavalier, who, wrapped in the folds of a sable | 
domino, took his hasty way through its embowered walks 
and trim arcades, 


and other buildings forming the offices of the Louvre | 
was, at the period of our narrative, disposed in noble | 
alleys, bordered with exquisite shrubs—shadowed by tall | 
trees—with here and there terraces and patches of the | 
smoothest verdure—balustred with marble steps and low | 
pillars—and watered by gushing fountains of the clear- 
est crystal; anon diverging into labyrinths and bowers, } 
in which gleamed Faunus or Diana, or haply some | 
“nymph to the bath addressed,” and displaying through- | 
out the luxury and magnificence of the monarch (Fran- 
cis I.) by whom this plaisance had been laid out. 

The moon shone clear and cold in the highest heavens | 
as the cavalier hurried swiftly through this region of | 
beauty. For one instant he paused to gaze at the wing | 
of the Louvre fronting the spot on which hestood. The | 
casements were brilliantly illuminated with the torches | 
of the féte—the music resounded b'ithely from afar—but | 
the masker’s eye rested not upon those festive lights, 
nor did he listen to those gay symphonies. His eye was 
fixed upon a lamp shining like a star from one of the 
higher towers (of the period of Philip Augustus) that 
flanked the palace, and his ear was strained to catch the 
faint sound produced by the closing of a lattice. He 
then plunged into a dark avenue of clipped yews before 
him. 

The plaisance we have described was bordered on the 
one hand by the waters of the Seine, across which river 
chains were drawn so as to cut off all approach in this 
quarter, while, on the other, it was defended by a tur- 
reted wall and external moat, which separated it from 
the encroaching buildings of the Rue du Coq. Emerging 
suddenly from the labyrinth in which he had disappeared, | 
the cavalier stood beneath the shade of a spreading elm, 
whose branches overtopped the wall upon which he | 
gazed. 

The figure of a man-at-arms, with arquebuss in hand, 
was seen slowly parading the rampart walk, his helm 
and harbargeon of steel gleaming in the pallid moonlight. 
To divest himself of his domino, underneath which | 
appeared a rich satin ball-room costume, to swathe the | 
folds of the cloak around his left arm, and with his | 
right hand to pluck his poniard from its sheath, and | 
strike it deeply into the bark of thetree, by which means 
he rapidly climbed it—to pass along its branches—to 
drop within a few paces of the astonished arquebusier 
—and swift as thought to place the weapon at his | 
throat, was, with the cavalier, littlke more than the work 
of a moment. 

So unexpected had been the assault, that the man-at- 
arms scarcely attempted any resistance, and was so 
closely griped, as to be unable to raise a cry: his arque- 
buss was wrested from his hold and hurled into the foss; 
while his antagonist, having apparently accomplished 
his purpose in disarming him, bounded over the parapet 
of the wall, and clinging to the rough side of a buttress, 
descended with the utmost velocity and certainty to the 
very edge of the water, where, taking advantage of a 
projecting stone, he contrived to bring both feet together, 
and with a single spring cleared the wide deep moat; 
and alighted in safety on the other side—disappearing 











banish all tubes of this description from the Louvre, 





immediately afterward in the far-cast shadows of the 
gloomy Rue de Coq—and accomplishing what appeared 
in the eyes of the arquebusier, who had watched his 
efforts from above, a marvellous and almost superhuman 
feat. 

“Mille tonneres!” exclaimed the man-at-arms, who 
had made sure that the cavalier would have fallen mid- 
way into the moat, rubbing his eyes in astonishment as 
he beheld him arrive on the opposite bank; “it must be 
the fiend in person.” Whereupon he devoutly crossed 
himself, adding, No man of mortal mould, save one, 


| perchance, could have taken that leap; and he who 
might have done it, the Scotish galliard Crichton, people 


| say, is something more g.mortal. 
him lea five and twenty feetin the hall of arms, but 
that was Wetfiing to this moat; which, if it be an inch, 


I recollect seeing 


must span nine yards with scarcely a resting place for 
the point of a toe to spring from—to say nothing of a 
run. Tu Dieu! if it de the Seigneur Crichtou, and he 
be not the devil, he has had a narrow escape of it to- 
night, in more ways than one; for had he passed through 
any gate of the Louvre, instead of down that breakneck 
wall, he had encountered the dagger of Maurevert, or 
some of Madame Catherine’s mouchards. Notre dame! 
if it be Crichton, I am not sorry he has escaped, as we 
shall have the combat to-morrow in thal case—but, 
peste! why did he throw away my arquebuss ?” 

With his vain lamentation, and his vain search for 
his gun, we shall leave the man-at-arms, and once more 
track the steps of the cavalier, who had no sooner gained 
the shelter of the houses, than he resumed his domino. 
Swiftly shaping his course through the deserted streets, 
he glided along like a phantom, without encountering so 
much as a stray sergeant of the guet royal, some of 
whom were, for the most part, to be met with at all hours 
in this frequented quarter, when, at the very moment he 
passed it, the door of a small tavern, the Falcon, situate 
where the Rue Pelican turns from the Rue Saint Honore, 
was suddenly thrown open, and forth issued two royster- 
ing blades, members of the university, it would seem 
from their scholastic caps and garbs, who had evidently, 
from their gait, been indulging in copious libations, and 
were now, in all probability, retreating to their place of 
rest for the night. 

In figure, the one was tall, light, and not without a 
certain air of dignity in his deportment. Despite its 
uncertainty, his step was light and agile as that of a 
mountaineer, and about his shoulders light, long, yellow 
hair depended in great profusion. The second scholar 
was more squarely and stoutly built, and moved forward 
as if urged into his present quick movement by the 
energy of his companion. A small square cap surmounted 
a head of rough brown curling hair, shading an open 
manly countenance, lighted up by a keen gray eye, 
sparkling at this moment with unwonted fire. His whole 
appearance, while it betokened the possession of great 
personal strength, showed also that his vigour was united 
with a sluggish and inert temperament. With a step 
almost as heavy as that of his master, a huge dog plod- 
ded at his heels, bearing undoubted marks of his English 
origin. And if any doubts could be entertained as to 
what country either dog or master might belong, the 
student settled that question by roaring at the top of a 
strenuous voice the following chant in a tongue which 
requires no translation on our part to place it before the 
reader, 


ALE AND SACK. 
I. 


Your Gaul may tipple his thin, thin wine, 

And prate of its hue and its fragrance fine, 

Shall never a drop pass throat of mine 
Again—again ! 


His claret is meagre, (but let that pass,) 
I can’t say much for his hippocras, 
And never more will I fill my glass 
With cold Champagne. 


II. 


But froth me a flagon of English ale, 

Stout, and old, and as amber pale, 

Which heart and head will alike assail— 
Ale—ale be mine ! 
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Or brew me a bottle of sturdy sack, 
Sherris and spice, with a toast to its back, 
And need shall be none to bid me attack 


That drink divine! 


The reader will, we imagine, have been at no loss to 
discover in these students our somewhat neglected friends 
Ogilvy and Blount. To the cavalier also they would 
appear to be equally well known, for he instantly joined 
them, addressing the former by his name. 

Ogilvy at once came to a halt, uttering an exclama- 
tion of delight and astonishment. 

“You are fortunately encountered, Jasper,” said the 
cavalier ; - you can serve me.” 

«Show me but how!” exclaimed Ogilvy—“ my arm 
shall second your wishes.” 

“If your head have discretion enough to guide it, I 
am assured it will,” returned the cavalier ; “ but the en- 
terprise on which I am bent requires coolness as well as 
courage, and you were better able to assist me had your 
libations been poured from the fountain rather than from 
the wine flask.” 

“ Our libations have been poured forth in honour of 


the victor of the University of Paris—of the Admirable | 


Crichton,” returned Ogilvy, somewhat reproachfully— 
“and if blame is to be attached to our carouse, he who 


is the cause of it must be content to bear the burden. 


My pulse beats quick, ‘tis true, but my brain is calm 
enough—and, if need be, I will plunge into the first well 
we encounter on our road.” 

«And I,” said Blount, “ have little to observe noble 
sir, except that I will follow you wherever you list to 


lead me. The wines I have swallowed—as sour as 


Flemish beer, with (Heaven save the mark!) your ho- | 


noured name upon my lips; and the stupifying herbe a 


la reine, as these Frenchmen call their tobacco leaves, | 


which I have puffed away, may have muddled my intel- 
lects: but they have not extinguished my courage. I 
can, if need be, put some guard upon my tongue, hav- 
ing no great fancy for talking at any time. And I can 
still (I would fain hope) wield staff or sword, as occa- 
sion may require, to some purpose. But if I should fail 
in my devoir, there is a follower at my heels, whose 
brain is at all seasons as bright as my own; who is no 
toper; and who will serve you loyally, tcoth and nail. 
What, ho! Druid!” 

A deep-toned growl from the dog answered his mas- 
ter’s call. 

“ Brave dog!” 
leathern side ; “ would thou couldst go with me!” 

« By Saint Dunstan! he shall go with you, if you 
desire it, noble sir,” rejoined Blount. 

«“ Will he leave, then, his master?” asked the cava- 
lier, incredulously. 

«“ He will do aught he bids him,’ answered Blount. 
« Here, sirrah ;’’ and, stopping for an instant, he mut- 
tered somewhat in Druid’s ear, accompanying his inti- 
mation with an emphatic gesture, periectly intelligible, 
it would seem, to the dog, who instantly quitted his side 
and attached himself to that of the cavaliar. “ He will 
not quit you now till [ recall him,” said Blount. « Druid 
Knows his duty as well as the most trusty retainer.” 
said the cavalier, 


said the cavalier, patting the animal’s 


“ His sagacity is indeed wonderful,” 
“cand J thank you for your confidence in trusting me 
with se valued a friend. But I pray you to recall your 
The risk I run is imminent.” 


NOON. 

« £ have given you my dog as a gage, noble sir,” re- 
aurned Blasnt, firmly; “and I may as well throw my 
swe life inte the bargain, seeing that I would almost as 


oon part wits one as the other. [ give you both, there- 
fore, fresiy. Be the result of this adventure—whither 
gending, te what concerning, I know not—what it may, 
it matters not< my prayers are soon said ; my tenure to 
ahis werld is but slight; and I have never yet heard of 
the danger I wow!d not confront: in which respect I am 
somewhat of honest Druid’s opinion, who holds all an- 
tavonists unworthy of his teeth who will not rouse his 
fre: and who will not turn his back on any beast that 
ever walked. Lead on, sir. I have that within me that 
prompts me to be doing.” 

« And you, Jasper Ogilvy r. 

A tight grasp of the cavalier’s hand was all — gilvy’s 


answer. 
«“ Enough,” said the cavalier, hastening forward. 


And as they proceeded with the same rapid pace as 
heretofore, the Mask briefly developed his project. 


_ CRICHTON. 








“And so the Gelosuv, whom that assassin Spaniard 

stabbed, turns out to be a girl, after all,” said Ogilvy. 
| « By Saint Andrew ! the interest I felt in her behalf is 
| not so unaccountable as I conceived it to be. Right 
| gladly will I lend a hand to her deliverance from this 
| cursed astrologer’s roost, and from her persecutor. I 
marveled much to see you in that mask and guise, but 
| now ’tis all explained. You are in the right to under- 
take her rescue; and, were none other to be found, I 
|} would alone attempt it. A maiden!—by my troth ’tis 
passing strange !” 
“ Not so strange, friend Jasper,” remarked the Eng- 
| lishman, laughing, “as the change which this meta- 
morphosis, in point of sex, appears to have wrought in 
thy sentiments. his morning thou hadst a holy horror, 
worthy of John Knox himself, of every thing savouring 
| of a player. Now, when a pair of bright eyes stare thee 
| in the face, thou carest not to avow thine errors. Ah! 
| I fear thou art fallen into the wiles of the enemy. Those 
| dark locks and dark eyes are but snares, Jasper, and her 
| calling is a vain one.” 
| Tush,” returned Ogilvy, “ my abomination of her 
‘calling is not a whit diminished. And if I have ex- 
pressed any concern respecting her, it is because - 
| “She finds favour in thine eyes—I am at no loss to 
| perceive it,” rejoined the Englishman. 

“ No such thing,” answered Ogilvy, sharply ; “and if 
you repeat that assertion, Master Blount, I shall think 
you desire to put an intentional affront upon me. I re- 
peat, I care not for the girl. Of a verity, she hath charms. 
But what of that? Marian Graham, to whom I plighted 
my troth, hath a far sweeter smile, though her eyes may 
not be so bright, or her tresses so near rival to the raven’s 
wing. -I care not fur her—nay, now 1 bethink me of 
| her calling, were it not the pleasure of my patron and 
friend that 1 should accompany him upon this adven- 
ture, she might even tarry with Ruggieri in his tower, 
for any effort I would make to release her.” 

“ Your want of interest in her occasions some slight 
discrepancy in your sentiments, Jasper,” returned Blount, 
laughing. “ But since you find the matter irksome, leave 
| it to us, and return to the Ecossois. We will accom- 
| plish the adventure alone, I warrant you.” 

“ No!” exclaimed Ogilvy, impatiently, “it shall never 
be said " 

| And he was proceeding with some warmth, when his 
speech was cut short by the cavalier, who addressed him 
| with some coolness: “It was “not without reason, Jas- 
| per, that I told thee thy tongue was scarcely under the 
| control of thy reason. I may not accept of thy assist- 
| ance, if I am to purchase it at the hazard of failure.’’ 

| ‘Thus rebuked, the choleric Scot held his peace, and 
| the party moved on for some moments in silence. 

Arrived within the Rue des Deux Ecus, at that time 
shadowed by the tall trees which formed the avenues 

| and groves of Catherine’s stately gardens, the cavalier, 
pointing out the high belvidere, of vast Palladian struct- 
ure, constituting the Hotel de la Reine, now distinctly 
defined against the fleecy clouds of the moonlit sky, ex- 
claimed, “ You now behold the castle of the enchantress. 
I have not disguised the peril you will incur by entering 
it. Will you go on!” 

Both answers were in the affirmative. The party, 
therefore, turned the corner of the palace, and entering 
the adjoining Rue du Four, along one side of which its 
lofty walls ran, the principal front of the magnificent 
building, and its grand portal, erected by Bullan, upon 








| the model of the Farnese Palace at Caprarola, (upon 
| which an immense shield of marble displayed the blazon 


and cipher of the queen mother,) were at once brought 
into view. In that still hour, and in that mysterious 
light, there was something ominous in the appearance 
of the gigantic building which stood before them. Per- 
haps in no instance was the superstition of Catherine’s 
character more strongly evinced than in the construc- 
tion of this proud but needless palace—needless, we say, 
because she had already expended vast sums upon the 
erection of the Tuileries, having, after her husband’s 
death, abandoned the Tournelles, when terrified by the 
predictions of her astrologers, who foretold that she 
would perish in some place bearing the name of Saint 
Germain; and the Tuileries unfortunately happening to 
be in the parish of Saint Germain !’Auxerrois—for this 
idle reason only did she abandon the glorious edifice of 
her own construction, and at an jnfinitude of trouble, 
accompanied by prodigious outlays, required when her 





exhausted funds could ill brook such wanton expendi- 
ture, together with the secularisation of an abbey and 
the overturning of a nunnery, (Les Filles Penitentes,) 
for which purposes sie had to procure bulls from the 
pope ; on this account alone, we say, did she proceed to 
cumber the ground with this huge structure—not a 
stone of which is now left standing, with the exception 
of the column or observatory attached to its courts, to- 
wards which building we are shortly about to repair, and 
shall then more particularly describe. It may not, per- 
haps, be here altogether out of place to mention, as a 
sequel to the story, a circumstance which has been much 
dwelt upon by the supporters of judicial astrology, and 
which would almost seem to verify the prophecy of her 
soothsayer, viz. that Catherine, notwithstanding all her 
precautions, eventually expired in the arms of Saint 
Germain Favyn, Bishop of Nazareth, chief confessor to 
her son, Henri III. 

Our party now approached the grand portal we have 
described, before which was arrayed a guard of some 
half a dozen musketeers with their sergeant at their 
head—the royal blazon upon their doublets glimmering 
in the moonlight—who placed their long musketoons in 
their rests, and blew their lighted tow matches as they 
drew nigh; while the sergeant, in a loud tone, com- 
manded a halt. 

A brief parley ensued. But perceiving the queen’s 
glove displayed upon the cap of the cavalier, the ser- 
geant immediately drew his men aside, and suffered 
them to pass. The gate was unbarred at their summons, 
and as the porter somewhat slowly performed his office, 
the following exclamation from the sergeant reached the 
ears of the cavalier and his companions: “ Ventrebleu ! 
Chopin—we have a strange night of it. We are sent 
here to prevent Ruggieri’s escape, and it seems as if he 
had called all the fiends in Tartarus to his aid. First 
comes that Mask and seeks admittance ; we refuse him. 
Anon he comes again with a crew of imps blacker than 
himself, demanding the deliverance of a player girl. 
Then, for a third time he appears, with the king’s signet, 
which we dare not disobey—and gains admission, with 
his comrades. Well! no sooner do we think we are rid 
of him, than, by Protevs! here he is again, with a 
couple of familiars in the shape of scholars, and a dog 
the like of which I never saw before. Le diable m’em- 
porte ! if I can understand it. One thing is clear, he 
has got the queen’s license, and so we must not say him 
nay, but he must have the devil’s watchword if he would 
return again, for, by holy Peter! he comes not forth 
without a bullet to try the proof of his pourpoint.” 

“ Heard you not that ?” whispered the cavalier. “ Our 
foe is beforehand with us. Not a moment is to be Jost.” 

The porter started as he beheld the Mask, and invo- 
luntarily placed his hand before his eyes to ascertain 
whether or not his vision deceived him. He bowed, 
however, to the ground, as he recognised the ensign of 
the queen-mother, and the next moment the party found 
themselves within the courtyard of the palace. 

Before them stretched a smooth parterre, in the midst 
of which, bathed in the moonlight, glimmered a lovely 
statue of the queen of Jove, the workmanship of the 
famous sculptor Jean Goujon, the restorer of the art in 
nis own country, and surnamed the Phidias of France, 
who perished, it is said, by the hands of Charles IX., 
at the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. But it was not 
to gaze on this miracle of art that the cavalier now paus- 
ed. Neither was it to admire the gorgeous and illuminated 
windows of Catherine’s embowered chapel—the then 
wonder of Paris—to listen to the choral hymn resound- 
ing from its shrines, and breaking the midnight stillness 
around them—nor to note the majestic towers of Saint 
Eustache, which commanded the spot whereon they 
stood. Pointing out a tall column which might be dis- 
cerned spiring from out a grove that skirted an extensive 
esplanade, and indicating the path that led to it through 
the gardens of the palace. the cavalier was about to quit 
his companions, when Ogilvy’s quick eye detected 
figures gliding at some distance from them among the 
trees. “They are yonder, by Saint Andrew !” exclaim- 
ed the Scot—* there is yet time.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped him ere the cavalier 
disappeared ; and the two scholars instantly commenced 
a pursuit of the figures they had described. Druid re- 
garded his master wistfully for a moment, but receiving 
a fresh command from him to that effect, put himself 





upon the track of the cavalier. 
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The doors of the hotel were opened to the cavalier’s 
summons. Not a word was exchanged between him 
and the ushers, from one of whom he received a torch. 
Alone he passed through a magnilicent hall, the ceiling 
of which was decorated with exquisite frescoes—ascend- 
ed a vast staircase of carved oak, and entered a long and 
glorious gallery crowded with trophies and panoplies 
collected by the chivalrous Henri [I., and streaming with 
painted glass “blushing with blood of queens and 
kings.” ‘This gallery he swiftly traversed, and finally 
reached a recess, within which, as Catherine had in- 
formed him, were placed three bronze statues. Touching 
the spear of the central figure, it yielded to his pressure, 
disclosing a dark and tortuous passage, into which the 
cavalier unhesitatingly plunged. 

—>—— 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE LABORATORY. 

“ Forcsight. But I have traveled in the celestial spheres, know 
the signs, and the planets, and their names—can judge of mo- 
tions direct and retrograde; of sextiles, quadrates, trines, and 
oppositions, fiery trigons, and aquatical trigons.”—ConGReve. 
Love for Love. 

Leaving the cavalier to pursue his subterranean path 
alone, we shall endeavour, in the mean time, to give the 
reader some idea of the singular scene that awaited his 
arrival in the laboratory of the astrologer. 

Let him picture to himself a high vaulted chamber, 

cylindrical in shape, massive in construction, dungeon- 
like in aspect. Let him darken its gray granite walls 
with smoke—erect within it four pilasters, and decorate 
the fluted shafts of each with crowns, fleurs-de-lis, 
broken mirrors, horns of abundance, and with the let- 
ters @. and J. interlaced and surrounded with love- 
knots, devices emblematical of the widowhood and 
queenly state of the builder of the turret. Let him 
next place within each subdivision of the wall, created 
by these pillars, talismanic effigies of superstitious im- 
port; and lest his fancy should not be wild or extrava- 
gant enough to supply sculptures sufficiently grotesque, 
we will endeavour to give some direction to his fancy. 
In the first compartment, then, let him imagine “ a kingly 
and a crowned shape” seated astride upon an eagle ; grasp- 
ing in one hand a thunderbolt, and in the other a sceptre ; 
while a female figure, beaked like the ibis, holds to his 
gaze an enchanted mirror. Let him surround this group 
with hieroglyphics and cabalistic characters, and engrave 
beneath Wagiel: the intelligence of Saturn. In the 
next compartinent let him place another female shape of 
tare beauty, with disheveled hair, grasping in the right 
hand a serpent, and in the left a singularly formed knife 
—let him encircle this medallion with Hebrew and 
Chaldaic sentences, and inscribe at the head iicdemel, 
the spirit of Venus; and at the feet Asmodil, one of the 
twelve angelic governors of the celestial signs, We may 
add, also, that these talismans, esteemed of sovercign 
virtue, and of power to aid in the acquisition of mystical 
lore, were composed of divers metals, molten when the 
constellations presiding over the nativity of the queen, 
by whose command they were fabricated, held sway ; 
and were soldered together with human gore and the 
blood of goats. The third compartment is occupied by 
a group yet more fantastical. Here may be seen an 
altar of ivory, against which is placed a crimson cushion 
sustaining a huge crucifix of silver enclosing a lesser 
cross of ebony. On either side stands a satyr wrought 
in bronze, each supporting his rugged person with a club, 
and bearing upon his shoulder a vase of pure and shining 
crystal, containing some unknown drugs, destined, it 
would appear, for some impious oblation to the Evil 
One at the celebration of the sorcerer’s sabbath. 

Within the fourth and last compartment some mys- 
tery is evidently shrouded beneath the close-drawn folds 
of a thick and gloomy curtain. 

Ruggieri’s laboratory would have been incomplete had 
it wanted what, in the jargon of hermetic philosuphy, 
would be termed the keeper of secrets, the producer of 
immortal fire, the athanor, or furnace. But it did not 
‘want this indispensable accompaniment to an alchymist’s 
study. Behold it!—~in shape round, as directed by the 
formula of the science, capped and winged on either 
side with a thin tube, with door and window, brazen 
plate, matiags, aud cucurbite complete. Upon the fur- 

mace deer this profage application of the sacred text has 


aperietur vobis.” 


genuity :— 
Nunc dimittis Super undamenta 
Fundamenta Super verba mea 
Verba mea Super diligam te 
Diligam te Super attendite. 


of which purports it to be lac virginis. 


we find the following inscription :— 


«“ Maria mira sonat 
Que nobis talia donat 
Gummis cum binis 
Fugitivum fugit inimis 

gitivum fugit inim 

Horis in trinis, 
Tria vinclat fortia finis 
Filia Plutonis 
Consortia jungit amoris.” 


bites.” 


gether with a vizard of glass, a circumstance sufficiently 





glass and a skull, with a mystical scroll stretched out 


in a high-backed oaken chair, wrought with the same 
bizarre devices as the table, sat an old man in a black 
velvet garb with flowing sleeves—whose livid counte- 
nance and bald furrowed brow, clothed with a velvet 
skullcap, proclaimed him to be the presiding influence 
of this weird abode, the adept, astrologer, and sorcerer, 





in whose haughty, imperious demeanour and proud brow 
the reader, we apprehend, will have no difficulty in re- 
cognising the queen-mother. Catherine’s was indeed a 
physiognomy not easily to be forgotten. 


«“ Even such a forehead did the Medici 
Of Florence boast.’’* 


Underneath the table, and almost appearing with his 


phosphoric corruscations in the gloom. Nothing of the 
mannikin’s swart and shapeless figure could be discerned 








Moeen made: “ Querite, querite et invenietis, pulsate et 


in the obscurity beyond the outline, which resembled 
that of a grizzly bear. But his hand would seem to 
grasp the wheel of some hidden machinery, serving to 
raise a trapdoor, carefully contrived within the floor of 
the turret. At the dwarf’s feet was rolled, what appear- 
ed to be a round furry ball, but which in reality was a 
small black cat, of the civet species: an animal held in 
great request by the ancient necromancers for the con- 
fection and perfection of various charms: a certain 
pebble lodged beneath its tongue being supposed to con- 
fer the gift of vaticination. 

At the moment when we raise the curtain of this 
picture for the reader’s inspection, the group we have 
portrayed was silent and motionless. Ruggieri pursued 
his calculations with earnest zeal; and the progress of 
his studies was watched with intense interest by the 
queen-mother. The dwarf remained immovable as an 
ebon image. Nothing but the flashIng of his eyeballs 
betokened animation. 

Suddenly a sharp musical ring was heard vibrating in 


* Ben Jonson. 


Around the square pane of the little 
window is traced the following enigmatical inscription, 
the solution of which we shall leave to the reader’s in- 


Upon the tripod of secrets within this philosophical 
athanor is placed a guard-shaped bolt-headed glass vessel, 
hermetically sealed, and filled with a red fluid, the label 
Next to this 
stands another cucurbite, plunged in balneo, containing 
a specific prepared according to the recipes of Flamel, 
Artephius, Pontanus, and Zacharius, for the cure of all | 
astral diseases. Affixed to the copper vessel, denominated 
Saint Mary’s Bath, in which this bolt head is deposited, 


On the floor near the furnace is strewn all the heteroge- 
neous lumber proper to the retreat of an adept; to wit, 
earth, metals, “ vitriol, sal-tartar, argaile, alkali,” gums, 
oils, retorts, alembics, “ crosslets, crucibles, and cucur- 
Nor must we omit a slab of black marble, on 
which are deposited certain drugs and small phials, to- 


attesting the subtle and deadly nature of the tinctures 
sometimes extracted by the inmate of the chamber, 
Having thus put the reader in possession of the features 
of the room, we shall now place before him its occupants. 

At a table, quaint and grotesque in its character as the 
rest of the furniture of the apartment, lighted by the 
dull red flame of a silver lamp, furnished with an hour- 


before him, and apparently buried in deep calculations 


Ruggieri. Beside the magician sat another stately figure, | 


broad, hunched shoulders to lend it support, glared the | 
dwarf Elberich ; his red luminous eyes sparkling like | 


the air like the sound produced by a glass vessel acci- 
dentally stricken. ‘T’he queen-mother raised her eyes 
and fixed them upon a curiously contrived astrological 
instrument, placed on a stand in her immediate vicinity. 
Framed according to the instructions delivered by the 
star-wise seers of antiquity, this machine represented 
seven figures—symbolical of the planets (whom Mercu- 
rius Trismegistus calls the seven governors of the world) 
—wrought with infinite labour and cost when each arche- 
typal orb was in ascendance, of the most precious stones, 
earths, and metals, supposed to be under its especial in- 
fluence. The figure upon which Catherine’s gaze was 
now turned was that of an armed man of ruddiest brass, 
mounted upon a lion of the same metal, grasping ir his 
right hand a naked sword, and in his left a trunkless 
head, carved in a bloodstone. Upon the helm of this 
| martial image flamed a beryl; and in its slow ascent, the 
| weapon within its grasp coming in contact with a bell- 
shaped glass above it, had given the alarum we have 
mentioned. 

«“ The Mask comes not,” exclaimed Catherine, regard- 
ing the image with some dismay. “ Bright Jove hath no 
more dominion—we are now under the rule of fiery 
Mavors, a planet of malignant aspect towards us.” 

« True, my daughter,” returned the astrologer. “ And 
| see, the red orb ascends within the second face of Aties. 
Would we had anived ere this conjunction had occur- 
red! Our scheme will scarcely prosper.” 

“ Say not so, father,” replied Catherine, confidently. 
“If Crichton perish we shall have achieved much to- 
wards its accomplishment. And when did thy tinctures 
or Maurevert’s poniard fail us ?” 

“If the blow be dealt, or the potion swallowed, never, 
my daughter, but r 

« But what, father? Why these misgivings ?” 

«“ The heavenly configurations presage danger to this 
Scot, not death,” answered the astrologer, gravely. “ For, 
though in his horoscope the giver of life meets with the 
interficient at this hour; though the lord of the fourth 
house is in conjunction with the lord of the ascendant 
in Aries, within the orbs of a square of Saturn; and 
Capricorn descends upon the cusp of the eighth,—yet 
there are other strong and countervailing signs. He may 
escape us, daughter.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Catherine. 

«“ Methinks I see his star still shining in the heavens,” 
continued Ruggieri; “ majestic and serene it traverses 
the skies. A halo of glory surrounds it. Malignant and 
cross aspects dart their baneful rays athwart its track. 
It still pursues its course in splen- 











In vain they scowl. 
dour undisturbed.” 

«“ Doth thine art tell thee this ?” demanded Catherine, 
impatiently. 

« My silent and unerring counsellors thus admonish 
me, my daughter,” replied the astrologer; “I am but 
their interpreter.” 

« Say on, then,” continued Catherine, coldly. 

«“ The star hath become a meteor,” returned Ruggieri. 
“Its lustre is blinding.” 

«“ What more ?” 

«I gaze again. The heavens are void and dark: the 
meteor that dazzled me has sunk—the star of Crichton 


” 


set for ever 

« And when will this occur ?” 

« Ere half a lustre shall have elapsed, my daughter.” 

«So long! and how will his doom be accomplished ?” 

«“ The sign is fiery, and Saturn the afflicting planet,” 
returned the astrologer. “ Within his leaden sphere 
Hylech is cadent. The native will perish by the edge 
of the sword.” 

“« And if thy unerring counsellors tell thee thus much 
concerning this Scot, what import do they bring touch- 
ing thine own fate?” 

« Shall I erect a scheme, my daughter !” 

«“ It were needless,” returned the queen-mother, stern- 
ly ; “I will read it forthee. Thy destiny is linked with 
that of Crichton: or he or thou wilt perish. If he sur- 
vive the night, the stake will be thy portion on the mor- 
row; I will not stretch forth my hand, as heretofore, to 
redeem thee from the wheel.” 

“« My gracious mistress !—” 

“If the heavenly influence fail thee, wrest aid from 
darker powers. Summon toa thy assistance by potent 
spells, such as thou boastest to have won from thy ma- 
gical lore, a demon, like that which served the wise Car- 
} dan ; and bid him smite thine enemy. For, by my soul, 
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if Crichton live to annihilate my projects, thy ashes 
shall be strewed by the winds over the Place de Greve, 
ere night once again draw her veil over this city !” 

“The gnome who served the wise physician* you 
have named,” replied Ruggieri, firmly, “ had not power 
over life. Jerome Cardan could foresee, but not avert ; 
and yet he was well versed in the language of the stars, 
When he foretold that your august spouse, Henri IL., 
was menaced with a fearful and sudden death, he could 
not unfold the means of its avoidance; neither could 
his art turn aside the fatal lance of Montgomery. The 
end of the illustrious monarch was decreed on high. 
And when my long communion with the celestial intel- 
ligences informs me that your own great career will close 
within the limits of Saint Germain, I can do no more 
than point to the term of destiny. It is not enough that 
your majesty has abandoned the Tournelles and Tuile- 
ries, nor that you abstain from setting foot within the 
district bearing that name; your destiny will infallibly 
be accomplished, despite your precautions. I have pro- 
mised you length of days, power, and dominion ; and 
my prognostications will be fulfilled. But the means of 
their fulfilment rests with myself. I have shown you 
how your dominion may be maintained, your power ex- 
tended, and by what means length of days may be en- 
sured. If I perish, your honours, your rule, your sway 
over the king, your power will depart from you, and 
moulder like a worm-eaten truncheon into dust. Deliver 
me to my enemies, and ere a week have elapsed, I pre- 
dict that Louise de Vaudemont will have absolute sway 
over her husband’s affections. Joyeuse will be in power, 
the League destroyed, Guise and his partisans, who in- 
directly aid your schemes, crushed, Henri of Navarre 
and the Huguenots will regain their strength in Paris, 
and your majesty will be without a party, and perchance 
in exile with your son the Duc d’Alencon. These re- 
sults, which I foresee, my skill enables me to avert; and 
when my dust whitens the pavement of the Place de 
Greve, and your foes exult in your downfall, you will 
then call to wind my warning.” 

Catherine uttered a single exclamation of displeasure, 
but she offered no interruption to the astrologer. 

‘'l’o summon a spirit of darkness were matter of little 
difficulty,” continued Ruggieri, who had entirely regained 
his confidence, “to him who possesses the treasured 
hieroglyphics of Nicholas Flamel—who can draw the 
names of the evil angels from holy writ, as did the 
learned Hebrew mecubals—who can search the ancient 
Chaldean sages for a genius in the rays of Sol or Luna 
—who understands the characters and seals of spirits, 
the kingly writing of the Malachim, that which is termed 
by the soothsayers of the East « The passing of the river,’ 
and the Notariacon of the cabalists. But a spirit in- 
voked without due preparation, like the extraction by 
yon athanor of the argent vive, in which strange colours, 
called out of season, endanger the magisterium, may, in 
lieu of assistance, bring destruction. Nevertheless, if 
your majesty desires it, I will prepare to raise a phan- 
tasm, proceeding according to the directions of Apollo- 
nius, Triphonius, Albertus, and Raimundus Luliius, and 
shall make use of the signs given by the wise Porphy- 
rius in his occult treatise De Responsis.” 

* We do not desire suca evidence of thy skill,” re- 
turned Catherine, coldly. ** Choose some more conve- 
nient season for thy consultations with the powers of 
darkness. We would not have our own soul placed in 
jeopardy by such unhallowed intercourse. Butif thou 

* Of this remarkable individual, whose life, replete 
with incident and adventure, is in itself a romance of 
vivid interest ; whose claims to be ranked as a_philoso- 
pher, or to be derided as a pretender, have never been 
fairly adjusted; whose additions to the science of mathe- 
matics were large and unquestionable ; and whose genius 
and eccentricities afford abundant scope for metapbysical 
speculation, we are happy to state that an adequate 
biography is on the eve of appearance. Emanating 
from the pen of an accomplished scholar, (of whose 
peculiar ability to grapple with the difficulties, and to 
elucidate the subtleties of this subject; of whose learn- 
ing to illustrate, fancy to decorate, and historical informa- 
tion to authenticate his memoir, we might say more, did 
we think any eulogium necessary,) this Life and Times 
of Jerome Cardan will, we are assured, leave little to be 
desired. It remains only to add, that the authorship of 
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hast, in truth, a familiar spirit who serves thee, he should 
have guarded thee against (thine enemy. Crichton should 
never have found entrance here.” 

“Crichton obtained admittance by stratagem, gracious 
madam. I was at the moment engaged in tending the 
wounds of the Geloso, and Elberich for the first time 
neglected his trust. The Scot had seized the image and 
the scroll ere I could prevent him, or destroy them.” 

“ And by his acquaintance with the character of that 
scroll, he is master of all our intrigues with the Guise 
and the Bourbon—of our communication with his holi- 


sion to Mantua.” 

“ He is, madam.” 

“ And he is aware of this Mask’s connection with our 
plot—of the part which he was destined to play in aiding 
our son, the Duc d’Alengon, to the throne of his brother 
Henri—all this thou hadst set down in thy accursed 
document.” 

“It were vain to attempt to disguise my inadvertence 
from your majesty—I had done so.” 

« And, by consequence, he is acquainted with the name 
and rank of this Mask.” 

«“ Unquestionably, madam.” 

“ And does our name—mark me, Ruggieri—answer, 
and equivocate not—does our name, we say, appear in 
connection with that of our son the Duc d’Alengon in 
the plot for Henri’s dethronement ?” 

“ No, madam,” returned Ruggieri, boldly. 

“ Art thou sure of this?” 

“ As of my exisience.” 

“Cosmo Ruggieri, thou hast sealed thine own fate.” 

«“ How, madam ?” 

“ The king requires a victim. 
tue of necessity. 
morrow.” 

* And your majesty will surrender me to the tribunal ?” 

“If Henri demand it, I cannot offer resistance.” 

“ Have you reflected on the consequences of such a 
step, madam? returned Ruggieri, with sullen audacity. 

“ The consequences—ha ?” 

“ The question may enforce strange truths from me.” 

“ Who will credit an accusation from thee—and against 
us—if written proof exist not?” 

The furrows upon Ruggieri’s sallow brow were wrin- 
| kled into a bitter smile. 

“ But if written proof show/d exist, madam—if I can 
produce your own despatches—subscribed with your 
proper hand—sealed with your proper signet ?” 

“Ha !” 

“If IT can exhibit your own confessions that you have 
| poisoned two of your sons, and are now conspiring to 
| dethrone a third—what appearance will the charge as- 
sume then, madam ?” 

“Hast thou not destroyed our letters?” demanded 
| Catherine, trembling with wrath—* but no—no—'’tis 
| false—thou triflest with us.” 

“Behold them!” cried Ruggieri, drawing a packet 
| from his bosom, 

“Traitor!” exclaimed Catherine; “thou hast pre- 
served those papers to betray me.” 

“No, madam,” replied Ruggieri—* but to protect 
| myself. I have served your majesty faithfully. I have 
betrayed no trust confided in me: and the rack shall 
tear me limb from limb ere it shall wrest word from me 
to your dishonour. Deliver me to Henri’s tribunal. 
Surrender me to the Chambre Ardente—and do so fear- 
lessly. Here are your papers.” 

“IT was indeed mistaken in thee, Ruggieri. While 
aught of power remains to me, not a hair of thy head 
shall be injured.” 

“I have ever found you a noble and a generous mis- 
tress,” replied the crafty astrologer, respectfully kissing 
the hand which Catherine extended to him. 

“ Commit this packet to the flames, my loyal servant,” 
said Catherine ; “it may fall into other and less loyal 
hands than thine.” 

“ Before I do so, will it please your majesty to ex- 
amine its contents!” returned Ruggieri. “There are 





We must make a vir- 
Justice must take its course on the 


certain papers which you may not choose to have de- 
stroyed.”’ 

“ We know of nothing we should care to preserve,” 
said Catherine, musing ; “speak if there be aught we 
call] not to mind, good father,” 

« Among other matters, that packet contains the proofs 


ness, and, above all, of the hidden purport of our mis- | 


your majesty ever reinstate the fortunes of her house— 
or use her as a hostage against the protestant party.” 

“ True—true,” replied Catherine; “ give them to me 
—these proofs are needed now. I must lay them before 
Henri. I must reveal to him the secret of her birth, I 
observed to-night that he looked with eyes of devotion 
upon the demoiselle. Thy enchantments have wrought 
upon him in a quarter where ’twas least expected. [ 
must caution him against further advances.” 

“ Ahreman grant your caution come not too late, 
madam,” said Ruggieri; “his majesty is greatly en- 
amoured ; and he hath a rival, moreover, to give a spur 
to his passion.” 

« A rival!” exclaimed the queen-mother ; “ who has 
dared to approach our protegée in the character of a 
lover ?” 

“ He who dares every thing.” 

“ Thou canst not allude to Crichton.” 

“I have his majesty’s assurance that the accursed 
Scot is her favoured suitor,’’ returned Ruggieri. 

« Insolent !” exclaimed Catherine; “ and yet I might 
have guessed as much from Marguerite’s vindictive 
ravings, with which I thought Esclairmonde’s name was 
Strangely coupled.” 

“His majesty has, no doubt, carried his design into 
execution, and roused the suspicions of the Queen of 
Navarre,” returned the astrologer: “he threatened as 
much in my hearing.” 

“ Doubtless he hath done so,” answered Catherine ; 
“and if jealousy befriend us with Marguerite, little more 
is to be feared from Crichton, On that score we need 
entertain no further apprehension. Thy phial was in- 
trusted to her.” 

“To Marguerite!” exclaimed Ruggieri, uneasily, 

“ Upon a solemn pledge, which she dares not disobey. 
Be tranquil—Crichton will trouble us no more.” 

« A woman’s will may waver,” muttered Ruggieri— 
“of all your sex, your majesty is the only one I have 
met with possessing firmness of purpose.” 

At this instant a sound was heard within the wall of 
the apartment, as if a key turned within the wards of a 
lock. 

“ He comes!” ejaculated Catherine, joyfully—* all is 
well.” 

And the next moment a door, so carefully concealed 
within the masonry of the turret as to be wholly undis- 
tinguishable, was thrown open, and the masked cavalier 
stood before them. A huge dog followed at his heels. 

. 


—<>>_— 
CHAPTER XII. 


THE INCANTATION. 


“ Voulez vous en etre convaincu tout a l’heure (reprit le comte) 
sans tant de facons? Le m’en vas faire venir les Sylphes de 
Cardan, vous entendrez de leur propre bouche ce qu’i!s sont, et 
ce que je vous en ay appris."—Le ComTe De GasaLis. Qua- 
trieme Entretien. 

A courteous greeting passed between the cavalier and 
the queen-mother; but unequivocal symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction were exhibited by the dwarf and his feline 
companion at Druid's intrusion into their domain. Bris- 
tling, spitting, and erecting her back, the cat, like an en- 
raged virago, seemed prepared to attack the stranger 
with tooth and talon, while the dwarf, no less offended, 
searched about for some more formidable weapon of 
offence. Druid, however, taking up his position at the 
feet of his new master, treated these hostile demonstra- 
tions with disdain and indifference, keeping his glowing 
eyes fixed upon the movements of the astrologer, in 
whom he appeared to recognise an enemy. 

Catherine’s first enquiries from the cavalier were, 
whether he had been present at the royal supper; and 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, she continued her 
interrogations— And your adversary was there like- 
wise,” asked she—*‘ was he not?” 

«« He was, madam,” answered the Mask. 

« Did he occupy the seat wont to be reserved for him 
by our daughter Marguerite!” demanded Catherine, 
eagerly. 

“The Chevalier Crichton was placed next to the 
Queen of Navarre,” returned the Mask. 

“And she—she pledged him—did you observe so 
much, signor !” 

“I saw the wine poured out. I heard your daughter’s 
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of Esclairmonde’s birth, which may be needful, should 





whispered pledge. Crichton raised the cup to his lips—” 
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« Now, the Virgin be praised !” exclaimed Catherine, 
triumphantly—* that draught has rendered him immor- 
tal. Ruggieri, the stars have deceived thee. Thine 
horoscope was false. ‘Thy potion hath been swallowed. 
Our enemy is removed. Sir Mask, you are right wel- 
come. You bring us glad tidings. We promised you 
you should learn more of Crichton’s fate when you came 
hither. That cup—” 

« Was poisoned,” rejoined the Mask. “I know it, 
madam.” 

«“ Ha !—was its effect so sudden ? Is he, then, dead ?” 

“ He lives.” 

« Lives gi 

« A jewel within his ring gave him timely warning 
of his danger. The deadly potion passed not his lips.” 

« Confusion !” exclaimed Catherine. “ But though 
the poison has failed, twenty poniards invest the Louvre 
—he cannot avoid them all.” 

« Crichton has quitted the Louvre, and is yet in safe- 
ty,” returned the Mask. “ He has baffled the vigilance 
of your spies.” 

“Mine horoscope deceived me not, you find, good 
daughter,” said Ruggieri, who despite the ill success of 
their schemes could not repress his exultation at this 
supposed testimony to his astrolegical skill. “My ap- 
prehensions were not groundless.” 

“Peace!” cried the queen-mother. ‘“ When we re- 
quested your attendance here, signor, it was to confer on 
matters of more moment than this Scot’s escape, and we 
crave your pardon if we dwell too much upon it. We 
are not accustomed to defeat. Mother of heaven! it 
would not surprise us if this minion of fortune, deeming 
himself invincible, and puffed up by his success, should 
adventure hither and attempt the rescue of the Gelosa— 
as he vaunted he would do, in the presence of our son’s 
assembled court. Heaven grant he may carry his boast 
into execution. But no, even Ais audacity hath its 
limits.” 

“Your desires may be gratified, madam. 
I doubt not, will fulfil his word—” 

“To-night ?” 

“To-night. Are you sure he is not here already ?” 

« Signor !” 

« Nay, madam, the question is not irrelevant. He is 
aware of your appointment with myself—he quitted the 
Louvre in a disguise in all respects like my own—he has 
escaped your guard—he has vowed to attempt the Gelo- 
sa’s rescue—why should I not look for him here ?” 

“ You forget, signor, that you alone possess our glove. 
Your enemy may have the same masquerade attire in 
all respects; but, without that passport, he could not 
gain entrance to our palace.” 

“ My enemy possesses the king’s signet, madam,” re- 
turned the Mask—“ which even your guard must respect.” 

“Ha! doth he so?” exclaimed Catherine ; “ this is 
news indeed. Ruggieri, who waits without? What 
men-at-arms number we? Who waits, I say, below ?” 

“Some half dozen trusty blades, with a Spaniard, and 
ason of Anak, whom I have taken this night into your 
majesty’s service. Knaves who fear not to use the sti- 
letto; and who have, moreover, a wrong to avenge upon 
this Scot, being some while students of the university.” 

“ Enough—summon them to our presence.” Rug- 
gieri stamped upon the floor. 

“ Madam,” said the Mask, sternly, “I am accustomed 
to meet my adversaries in the field—sword to sword. | 
cannot sit by and see murder done.” 

“Murder!” laughed Catherine, derisively; “that 
phrase suits not with the justice of a queen. What, ho! 
Ruggieri, come they not ?” 

The words had scarcely escaped her lips, when seve- 
ral dark figures ascended from the trapdoor, the bolts of 
which were withdrawn by the dwarf: and arranged them- 
svlves in silence before the queen. Among them were 
the reader's acquaintances, the Spanish student Caravaja, 
and the giant Loupgarou. These desperadoes appeared 
to be now in their native element; and their fierce and 
reckless countenances well assorted with the nature of 
the occupation for which they were now apparently 
destined. 

« Get behind yon carvings,” said Catherine, motion- 
ing to the darkling group; “ Yet stay—let him who has 
the surest dagger remain behind.” 

“ Por la vida del rey ! I claim that honour from your 
majesty,” said Caravaja; “ my dagger hath never failed 
me.” 


Crichton, 


« Let thy blow be dealt with more certainty, braggart, 
than was his, who this morn aimed at the same breast 
—that of the Chevalier Crichton.” 

« Por l’alma de mi madre ?” ejaculated the Spaniard ; 
“is it Crichton whom your majesty—” 

“Ha! dost parley with us, knave? Take thy place 
above the trapdoor—strike as he ascends.” 

Caravaja drew his dagger, and took the position indi- 
cated by the queen. 

“ He will not escape us now, methinks,” exclaimed 
Catherine, triumphantly. 

“Ts it possible, madam, you can witness this slaugh- 
terous deed unmoved ?” 

“ You shall yourself witness our calmness. You 
know us not, signor.”’ 

“T hear a footstep,” exclaimed Ruggieri ; “ he comes.” 

“ Art ready ?” asked the queen of the Spaniard. 

“ My dagger thirsts for his blood,” returned Caravaja ; 
“T see the waving of a domino within the vaulted pass- 
age below; it is a masked figure, your majesty—not 
Crichton.” 

“Be silent, fool; ’tis he.” 

«“ Madam,” exclaimed the Mask, firmly, « this must 
not be. No assassin’s blow shall be struck while I 
stand by.” 

“ Would you assist your enemy ?” said Catherine, 
scornfully : “an Italian, and forgive !” 

“TI do not ask Crichton’s life of your majesty; I see 
well you are relentless. I entreat you only to delay the 
stroke till you have confronted him with me. Seize 
him and stay his speech. But strike him not till I 
withdraw my mask.’ 

A terrible smile played upon Catherine’s features. 

“Though you begged this boon upon your bended 
knee,” said she ; though my own soul were set upon 
the issue, I would not delay my vengeance one second. 
Are you answered, signor ?” 

“fam,” replied the Mask, sternly, laying his hand 
upon his sword. 

A profound silence ensued. Not a breath was drawn. 
There was something so appalling in this momently 
anticipated assassination, that the hearts of the specta- 
tors grew chill with horror, and even Ruggieri’s livid 
cheek took a more ghastly hue. Catherine alone was 
superior to this weakness of humanity. Her counte- 
nance was lighted with a glance of triumph—and she 
listened intently for the approaching footsteps. The 
sounds drew nearer, and the points of a sable feather 
could now be discovered, emerging from the trapdoor, 

Catherine motioned to Caravaja. ‘The latter raised 
his dagger, and drew back to give more certainty to his 
stroke. The new comer slowly ascended, uttering an 
exclamation as his eye rested upon the queen and her 
companions. 

At this moment the Spaniard’s weapon gleamed in the 
lamplight ; but he struck not—his arm was disabled and 
pinioned by the teeth of Druid, and his poniard rolled 
upon the floor. The new comer, whose attire and mask 
in all respects resembled that of the sable cavalier, 
started and looked round irresolutely. 

“ Hence!” exclaimed the cavalier; “your plans are 
foiled—your stratagem is discovered—your life endan- 
gered—hence !” 

“ My followers are within hearing, 
raising a call to his lips. 

But ere sound could be emitted, the trapdoor closed 
with a hollow clangour beneath his feet: the machinery 
having been suddenly turned, and the bolts shot into 
their sockets by the dwarf. 

Catherine arose and fixed her piercing eyes upon the | 
cavalier, 

“ A moment ago we told you, signor, that you knew 
us not. Take heed you purchase not that knowledge 
somewhat too dearly. We forgive this indiscretion on 
the score of your youth—but beware how you incur our 
displeasure a second time. The proverb would tell you 
that the offender writes in sand—the offended in marble. 
Our wrong is engraven in adamant. This man hath de- 
fied us, and by our father’s head, he shall die the death.” 
“ What am I to understand from this, madam?” en- 
quired the Mask, in a voice so exactly resembling that 
of the cavalier, that the nicest ear could not detect a 
shade of difference in the intonation, and even Cathe- 
rine started at the sound. 

“Now, by our Lady of good Succour!” cried the 
queen, addressing the cavalier, “ were I not assured of 


” 


returned the Mask, 


your identity, signor, I should almost doubt the evidence 
of my serses—the delusion is wonderful.” 

“ No delusion is practised on my part,” returned the 
Mask, haughtily. “Your majesty is the dupe of other 
artifice,” 

“ You bear yourself boldly, messire,” returned Cathe- 
rine, “but your confidence will not long avail you. 
Tear off his mask !” 

At this command of the queen, the men-at-arms, 
headed by Loupgarou, sprang from their concealment. 

Ha !—Saint Anthony to the rescue !—off!” cried the 
Mask, fiercely, putting himself in a posture of defence. 
“ He dies, who first advances.” 

“Soh !—you refuse to remove your vizard,” said the 
queen, “ you are self-convicted, messire.”’ 

“To you, madam, I should not hesitete to reveal my 
features,” replied the Mask, “ but before these rude as- 
sailants—never. You forget to whom you offer this 
indignity.” 

“ By our soul, no—we forget it not,’”’ returned Cathe- 
rine, scornfully ; “ we offer it to one who hath openly 
defied our power—who threatened to snatch a captive 
maiden from our grasp, and who volunteered his own 
head as the price of his failure. He has failed, and 
think not we will omit the penalty.” 

« Those were Crichton’s words, madam.” 

“ And Crichton’s are the features we would unmask.” 

“Then let your attendants tear off Ais vizard who 
stands beside you.” 

“Insolent!”” exclaimed the queen, “we trifle—upon 
him, varlets—strike first—we shall have leisure to pe- 
ruse his lineaments afterward.” 

“ Hold, miscreants,” cried the cavalier, drawing his 
sword and placing himself between the Mask and the 
assailants—* hold, or—” 

“Your blood be upon your own head,” ejaculated 
Catherine, impatiently. “ We have already warned you.” 

“ On one condition, madam, willl sheathe my sword,” 
said the cavalier. 

“If that condition be the life of Crichton, you will 
in vain propose it,” returned Catherine. 

«[ do not ask Crichton’s life,” rejoined the cavalier— 
“T ask you only to defer your vengeance. Grant mea 
few minutes conference with your majesty, and let the 
withdrawal of my mask be the signal to your execu- 
tioners to assail their victim.” 

« Be it so,” replied Catherine. 

And at a gesture from the queen, ere he could offer 
any effectual resistance, the Mask was disarmed and 
secured by Loupgarou and his crew, and his arms bound 
together by the leathern girdle of one of the men-at- 
arms. Caravaja by this time, not without the loss of 
much of his raiment, and somewhat of his skin, had 
liberated himself from Druid’s teeth, and muttering deep 
execrations, retired crestfallen among his comrades. 
“ Por la oreja sagrada de Malchos !”’ growled he to Loup- 
garou—* that hound must certainly be a wizard! Imay 
say, with old Cornelius Agrippa, ‘adi perdita bestia, 
que me totum perdisti.’” 

“* Hear me, madam!” exclaimed the Mask, furiously, 
as soon as his choler allowed him utterance. ‘I repeat, 
you are the dupe of artifice. Let both vizards be re- 
moved, and you will then judge between us.” 

* We shall exercise our own pleasure upon that head, 
messire,” returned Catherine—* away with him, varlets, 
to the guardroom. See that the doorsare barred against 
his followers: and if rescue be attempted, tarry not for 
further orders.” 

« We understand your majesty,” replied Loupgarou, 
in a hoarse tone, inclining his enormous person towards 


| the queen in such manner as a tall cedar might be bent 


by the desert blast towards some tree of meaner growth 
—the giant, we may remark, had been incontinently 
chosen (such is the reverence in which brute force and 
stature are held by the vulgar) to the command of this 
bravo troop. ‘Have you any further commands, ma- 
dam?” asked the Titan, with a second obeisance. 

The cavalier again interposed. 

“Your majesty will, I trust,” said he, “issue your 
cominands, that your captive be treated with the courtesy 
and respect to which his condition as a loyal and honour- 
able cavalier entitles him. I have your promise that he 
shall receive no injury till I withdraw my mask. But 
I will rather remove it now, and bring his fate to an in- 
stant issue, than expose a noble gentleman to the de- 
basing taunts of a felon band like this; whose insults, 
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were I in his place, it would be more difficult to brook 
than their daggers’ points.” 

« We eee not wherefore we should respect Ais honour 
who regarded not ours, signore,” returned Catherine, 
sarcastically—“ but be it as you desire. Remove the 
captive,” continued she, addressing Loupgarou. “ Treat 
him with all consideration consistent with his safe cus- 
tody. it were well if he bestowed the few minutes of 
grace teft him, in preparation for the eternity he will so 
soon encounter. Look to him well—the lives of all 
Shall answer for his life.” 

« Madame !” exclaimed the Mask, “ by my soul, you 
ure deceived.” 

«“ Away,” cried the queen. 

And, without allowing him time for further speech, 
the Mask was hurried down the trapdoor, and the iron 
valve instantly closed over him. 

The dwarf expressed his satisfaction at his disappear- 
ance by a multitude of elfin gambols. Catherine clapped 
her hands—her custom when greatly pleased—and, 
turning to the cavalier, said, with a benignant smile, 
«“ We will now come to the subject nearest your heart, 
signor, and speak of her whose deliverance this luckless 
Crichton was to have effected—the Gelosa. You may 
desire to behold her.” 

“J came hither to that end, madam,” replied the 
cavalier. 

The queen motioned to Ruggieri. Followed by the 
dwarf, the astrologer withdrew to that side of the cham- 
ber against which the curtains were drawn, and busied 
himself in describing certain lines with his Jacob’s staff 
upon the floor; while his companion proceeded to set 
fire to various spicy woods in a brasier, in which, from 
time to time, he cast other odoriferous ingredients, pre- 
sently filling the chamber with a cloud of vapour. 

«“ Hath a magical ceremonial to be performed pre- 
viously to her appearance?” asked the cavalier, in a tone 
of impatience. 

“ Said I not there was sorcery in the case?” returned 
Ruggieri. “ The girl is under the dominion of invisible 
but powerful essences, over whom these spells have con- 
trol. You shall not only behold her in person, but 
learn by what charms she has so long held your soul in 
subjugation.” 

“It needs no conjuration to discover the nature of 
those allurements,” returned the cavalier, impatiently. 
«“ She whose eyes shame the star Aldebaran in lustre, 
and whose form rivals that of the sylph Agla in light- 
ness, need not resort to enchantment to hold her lover’s 
heart in thraldom. I can divine whence her fascination 
arises without thy aid, good father.” 

« Can you likewise divine whence arises her repug- 
nance towards your suit, noble signor ? Can you tell by 
what power she is enabled to resist your passionate 
suit ?” 

«“ By that power over which no art or enticement, 
human or superhuman, can prevail—that of virtue,” re- 
turned the cavalier. 

«“ Pish!” exclaimed Ruggieri, scornfully, shragging 
his shoulders—*« the honour of man, and the faith of 
woman, like trinkets used to decorate apparel, are excel- 
lent embellishments to discourse, but of little real utility 
to the possessor. I understand not the advantage of 
such ornamental qualities—and have no strong belief in 
their existence. Virtue, however, has little to do with 
this girl’s repugnance to you, signor, She prefers an- 
other ; and has been, moreover, in possession of a charm 
which, as I told you, I removed this morning from her 
neck. ‘Take this key, signor, I have plunged it in a 
collyrium of such efficacy that it cannot fail to draw 
her love towards him who wears it. Her heart will no 
longer dwell upon Crichton, but upon you.” 

The cavalier took the key, and examined its curious 
workmanship attentively. Ruggieri withdrew to con- 
tinue his mysterious rites. 

« While our astrologer is occupied with his suffumi- 
gations,” said Catherine, assuming a confidential tone, 
* you shall learn the secret we have to disclose to you— 
a secret which, as we have already observed, nearly con- 
cerns yourself.” 

« A secret which concerns me, madame!” said the 
cavalier, whose eye was still fixed upon the golden key 
he held. “ Does it relate in any way to the Geloso !” 


«“ By our Lady!” exclaimed Catherine, scornfully, 
« Ruggieri was not far from the truth, when he said you 
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nought else. But do you imagine, fair sir, we are equally, 
the subject of her fascinations, that we should trouble 
ourself with the affairs of an actress ?” 

“ Your pardon, madam. But I thought you had made 
| some discovery touching the condition of this girl. 
There is an inscription graven upon this key, from 
which I gather somewhat of her history.” 

“ Indeed !” said Catherine, “ what imports it ?” 

“ That she is the daughter of a dame of Mantua of 
rank; her name Ginevra.” 

« How learn you this, noble signor 7” asked the as- 
trologer, anxiously, returning towards him. 

“From the handle of this key, upon which these 
characters, revealed by the powerful acid thou hast ap- 
plied, have become apparent—  Ginevra, daughter of 
Ginevra Malatesta—Mantua.’” 

« Taphthartharath!” exclaimed the astrologer, shaking 
as if a vision passed before him. 

«“ What ails you, father?” enquired the queen. 

« Nothing, madam—nothing,” stammered Ruggieri, 
desirous, it would seem, to conceal the interest he took 
in the cavalier’s discovery ; “ but there is more, is there 
not, noble signor? Give me that key—why did 1 part 
with it from mine own keeping ?” 

« Of what avail had it been to thee ?” said Catherine, 
scornfully ; “ thy boasted art could not enable thee then 
to detect those hidden characters. But what mean those 
mystic letters, and that figure? Can you unravel this 
further mystery, signor ?” 

“ The figure is that of the planet Saturn, under whose 
dominion the metal of which this key is wrought is 
placed by the disciples of occult philosophy. The let- 
ters are cabalistic characters, referring by numbers to 
those of the Hebrew alphabet; and forming, when 
placed together, a legend in that tongue, which may be 
thus interpreted :— 


“Gold! who wert a father’s bane, 
Gold! who wert a mother’s stain, 
Gold! be thou a daughter’s chain 

Of purity. 
Shield her breast from sword and fire, 
From intemperate desire ; 
From a heaven-abandon’d sire, 

In charity !” 


“ A singular inscription !” exclaimed Catherine ; “and 
by our faith, signor, you have shown no little ingenuity 
in its elucidation, We question whether our captive 
Crichton, who is said to be as well versed in the mys- 
teries of Cabala as Picco di Mirandola, could have ren- 
dered it more felicitously. But love is quick sighted.” 

“ Suffer me to behold that inscription, noble signor,” 
said Ruggieri, trembling with agitation. “I would fain 
examine those characters with mine own eyes.” 

“ Not now—not now, good father,” interrupted Cathe- 
rine, peremptorily : “this bauble has already offered too 
much interruption to our conference. What matters it 
to thee who was the sire, or who the mother of this 
girl ?” 

“ Every thing!” exclaimed the astrologer, eagerly ; 
but, correcting himself, he added—* that is, my charm 
would be more perfect if I possessed that talisman.” 

«Tis plain thou didst not understand its use or vir- 
tue,” returned the queen. “To thy task without more 
delay.” 

And Ruggieri, seeing opposition was useless, slowly 
withdrew, casting a lingering, longing glance upon the 
amulet which he had so heedlessly abandoned to an- 
other, and which (now that he had parted with it) ap- 
peared to assume infinitely more importance in his eyes 
than it had done while it continued in his own posses- 
sion. 

“ Your majesty had a disclosure to make to me?” 
said the cavalier, as soon as the astrologer had retired— 
“ may I venture to recall your attention to the subject ?” 

«“ We have a secret to communicate, not less singular 
than that you have just chanced upon,” said the queen ; 
but before we unfold our mystery, we must enquire from 
you whether, among the beauties who thronged the 
Louvre to-night, you noticed one who held the chief 
place among our dames of honour, and who was for 
some time the favoured object of the king our son’s re- 
gard ?” 

« Your majesty cannot mean the. Demoiselle Esclair- 
monde ?” returned the cavalier, starting. “ Is it possible 





Your thoughts run on 


were bewitched by this girl. 





your communications can have reference to her ?” 


“My disclosure has reference to Esu!airmonde, sig. 
nor,” rejoined the queen—you have heard, perhaps, 
that there is a mystery attached to her birth.” 

“T have heard, madam, the court rumour, which runs 
that she is an orphan, the daughter of a Huguenot 
family of distinction, but that her real name is carefully 
concealed even from her own knowledge by your com- 
mands,” 

“ The tale whispered abroad by my orders has reach- 
ed your ears, we find,” replied Catherine, “nor is it 
altogether wide of the truth. She is the daughter of a 
Huguenot leader—but that leader was Louis de Bour- 
bon, Prince de Conde.” 

For a moment the cavalier appeared to be lost in as- 
tonishment. Uttering a single exclamation of surprise, 
he maintained a perfect silence, as if overwhelmed by 
the queen’s intelligence. Catherine regarded him fix- 
edly. 

“Our news, we perceive,” said she, “ excites your 
admiration. You deemed not, that, in our unknown at- 
tendant, Esclairmonde, you beheld the daughter of a 
house illustrious as your own.” 

“T am indeed filled with wonder, madam,” faltered 
the cavalier—*Esclairmonde a princess of Conde !— 
can it be?” 

“ Look at those papers which authenticate her birth,” 
returned Catherine, placing the packet, given to her by 
Ruggieri, before the cavalier. “ Read that despatch from 
Tavannes, the captor of the infant princess—read those 
instructions from the Cardinal of Lorraine—that memo- 
rial of the guard who seized her—this credential of her 
attendant, and our own letters of authority written at 
the period. Let your own eyes glance over these docu- 
ments, and you will at once satisfy yourself of the truth 
of what we have asserted.” 

With a hand that trembled with eagerness, the cava- 
lier took the packet. His eye wandered rapidly over its 
contents. “TI am satisfied, madam,” replied he, as his 
hasty scrutiny concluded. “ And the secret of Esclair- 
monde’s birth is, of course, wholly unknown to the 
prince her brother ?” 

“Henri de Bourbon believes that his sister perished 
in her infancy,” returned the queen. “ We will briefly 
relate to you how she fell into our hands, and you will 
then perceive his grounds for that supposition. During 
Louis de Bourbon’s fiight from Noyers to Rochelle, an 
ambuscade, placed by our directions in the mountain 
passes near Sancerre, for the purpose of intercepting the 
fugitives, surprised and attacked the litter in which the 
princess and her infant charge were conveyed. By 
miracle she and her son escaped. But a fair child—a 
babe—scarce weaned, was borne off in triumph by the 
assailants. Conde, at the head of his Ritters, vainly 
sought to recover his treasure. His efforts were so des- 
perate that a stratagem was resorted to, to baffle his 
fury. A child, snatched from one of his household, was 
hurled beneath his horses’ feet, and deceived by the out- 
cries of his opponents—thinking that he had unwittingly 
contributed to the destruction of his own offspring—the 
prince in despair directed his attention to the preserva- 
tion of his distracted consort, with whom, and with his 
son, he succeeded in effecting a secure retreat. From 
that day to the hour when his blood dyed the battle-field 
of Jarnac, Conde continued in ignorance of his child’s 
existence. She was to him as she had been no more.” 

A deep sigh burst from the cavalier’s breast as Cathe- 
tine paused for a moment to ascertain the impression she 
had produced. Apparently satisfied, she proceeded with 
her narrative. 

“A month after the event I have described,” conti- 
nued the queen, “a fair-haired infant was brought to us 
at the Louvre by a faithful emissary of ‘l'avannes. « The 
fawn is netted,’ wrote the maréchal in the letter now 
lying before you, ‘the deer hath escaped our toils.’ By 
the advice of the Cardinal of Lorraine, the wisest and 
most prescient of counsellors, the princess was reared in 
entire seclusion, and in ignorance of her rank; and by 
the cardinal’s advice also, the motives of which you will 
find there developed, she was secretly suffered to imbibe 
the Calvinistic principles of her family. Of late, in or- 
der the more effectually to mask our designs, we have 
given it out that we intend her for the cloister, and we 
have noted with satisfaction the effect which this an- 
nouncement of our will has produced upon her. The 
period which the sage caidinal foresaw is arrived. An- 








jou’s plot is ripe. The Huguenots must be gained. 
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With Esclairmonde, we have the means of winning 
over their leader. With her we have an earnest of 
Conde’s fidelity should he league his arms with ours— 
with her we can paralyse his efforts, should he declare 
against us.” 

« A refined and subtle scheme, madam,” replied the 

cavalier, who had with difficulty repressed his indigna- 
tion during the latter part of the queen’s recital, and 
whose vizard alone prevented the wrathful expression of 
his countenance from being perceived, “and worthy of 
a disciple of Nicolo Machiavelli, such as the Cardinal 
of Lorraine was known to be. But, may I venture to 
ask, madam, whether you now propose to restore the 
princess to her brother? And, furthermore, what may be 
your majesty’s motive in making me the depository of 
so important a state secret as the mystery of her birth ?” 

« Your questions are somewhat abrupt, signor,” re- 
plied Catherine, with a slight expression of displeasure ; 
« nevertheless, we will answer them as freely as they are 
put. Your alliance with Anjou—your devotion towards 
ourself—entitle you to our confidence—nor will we with- 
hold it. Why we have entrusted you with a secret so 
dear to us as that of Esclairmonde’s birth will presently 
appear. Meantime we will answer your first enquiry at 
once, by saying that we do not propose to restore the 
princess to her brother, till the full object of her deten- 
tion shall be accomplished. We have other and more 
extended views respecting her. In a word, we have yet 
to dispose of her hand in marriage.” 

The cavalier started. 

“« How !” exclaimed he, with some impatience—* will 
your majesty exercise the power which you have ac- 
quired over the destiny of this princess, to give away 

her hand without the consent—without the knowledge 
of her brother, Henri de Bourbon ?” 

« Without his consent—without her own,” returned 
Catherine. “Think you the Prince de Conde’s ap- 
proval will be needed to ratify an alliance proposed and 
sanctioned by Catherine de Medicis! We shall bestow 
her upon him who serves us best, not on him who may 
please her fancy most, or, that of Henri de Bourbon. 
The choice of the one might fall upon some hostile leader 
of the protestant party—the election of the other, were 
she consulted, might be declared in favour of some such 
arrcegant adventurer as the young Scot, whose life now 
hangs upon our breath; and who, as we learn from Rug- 
gieri, hath already dared to offer his suit to her.” 

“Tt must have been in ignorance, madam, of her 
teal rank, that he did so,” returned the cavalier; “ for, 
whatever opinion I may entertain of the scope and aim 
of Crichton’s ambition, I cannot think that, had he been 

acquainted with Esclairmonde’s exalted birth, he would 
have ventured to aspire to her hand.” 

“ He has already aspired to the favours of our daugh- 
ter, Marguerite de Valois,” returned Catherine, frowning, 
“and he who will dare to soar so high in gallantry’ 
will scarce content himself with a lowly flight in love. 
You are mistaken in your estimate of this Scot’s charac- 
ter, signor. We read it more clearly than you do. His 
tuling passion is ambition. He aims at distinction in all 
things; and were we to free him from his fetters, and to 
entrust him with the secret we have just now communi- 
cated to you, the first use he would make of his liberty 
would be to renew his suit with redoubled ardour to the 
ptincess "4 

“ There, I am assured, you wrong him, madam.” 

“No matter,” interrupted Catherine, “we shall not 
afford him the opportunity. Crichton is of an order of 
men who must be crushed ere they attain a dangerous 
eminence. To elevate him would be to endanger our 
own power. Henri is ruled, as you well know, by his 
minions—the minions are ruled by Crichton. His men- 
tal acquirements—his bravery, and his various and un- 
equaled. accomplishments, have already obtained com- 

plete ascendency over a court, which, of all others, is 

most easily dazzled by such qualities.” 

“ And are these the only faults you can lay to Crich- 

ton’s charge, madam ?” asked the cavalier. 

“No,” replied Catherine, “he has yet a greater 
fault.” 

“ Beseech your majesty, name it ?” 

“ He is of incorruptible honesty,” rejoined Catherine 





strument we could have chosen for our purposes—as it 





plied Catherine, coldly. 
—had he been otherwise, he had been the fittest in- | ’neath which the sword is hidden, and the more honestly 
they sound, the less suspicion they are likely to awaken. 
4 You are welcome, therefore, to call our plot rebellious, 


| lier, gravely. ‘ Suffer me to change the subject, and to 


return to that from which we have wandered ?” 
«“ The Princess of Conde—true,” replied Catherine, 
« you beheld her at the Louvre to-night, signor—I would 
gladly learn what is your opinion of her attractions! Is 
her beauty equal to that of the dames of our native 
Italy, think you?” 
“It is without a peer in Italy or elsewhere,” sighed 
the cavalier. 
Catherine smiled complacently. 
“ Mary Stuart,” said she, “whom Esclairmonde so 
much resembles, in the zenith of her youth and love- 
liness—when the walls of the Louvre resounded with 
the sighs of a thousand worshipers—and when the whole 
chivalry of Europe flocked to the court of France to 
sun themselves in her smiles—was not so beautiful.” 
“T can well believe it, madam,” returned the cava- 
lier, in a tone of some despondency—“I have myself 
seen the unfortunate Queen of Scotland, and her charms 
of person, wondrous as they still are, cannot, I think, 
have equaled the matchless perfections of Esclairmonde.” 
Catherine again smiled; and it was with some play- 
fulness of manner that she now continued the conversa- 
tion. 


lovely that, we think, if Anjou’s suit fail, as is not un- 
likely, with that experienced coqucette, our sister, (as her 
years, us well as her regal dignity, entitle her to be 
termed,) Elizabeth of England, we shall console him for 
his disappointment with the hand of the fairest princess 
of her time. What he loses in power our son will gain 
in beauty. How say you, signor? Does this alliance 
meet with your approval ?” 

“ Beseech vou, madam, press not that question upon 
me,” replied the cavalier, in a troubled tone; “and to 
be frank with you, let me confess at once, that, if the 
object of your conference be the consideration of an 
alliance between the Duc d’Anjou and Esclairmonde, I 
am myself far too deeply interested in the fate of the 
fair princess, to be able to offer an impartial opinion 
upon the policy or impolicy of the proposed union, and 
must, therefore, with your majesty’s permission, decline 
its further discussion. LEsclairmonde’s charms would 
alone entitle her to the hand of the proudest prince in 
Europe, who might deem himself supremely blest in their 
possession.” 

“Say you so, signor?” returned Catherine, gaily. 
“ What if we change the title and designation of the 
bridegroom? What if for Francois de Valois, Duc 
d’Anjou, we substitute that of Vincenzo di Gonzaga, 
Prince of Mantua—will that alliance please you better !”’ 
“ Madam ?” faltered the cavalier. 

“ Have we not read your heart aright? Do you not 
love this maiden ?” 

“ More than my life.” 

« She is yours, then—we give her to you—and more- 
over, we will enrich her with a dowry from our coffers, 
such as neither the D’Este nor the Farnesse could be- 
stow.” 

A deep-drawn sigh was the only response made by 
the cavalier. Putting her own construction upon his 
silence, the queen continued :— 

“ Lend your aid with arm and counsel, to place Anjou 
upon his brother’s throne, and Esclairmonde is your re- 
ward.” 

«“ And is the best blood of France,” returned the 
cavalier, with bitterness, “to be bartered for treason ?” 
«“ These are strange words from you, prince,” rejoined 
Catherine; “can we have been mistaken in you? Have 
we fostered a secret foe—are your own despatches—are 
those letters delusive ? Answer me, Don Vincenzo. Do 
we address an ally of Anjou, or a secret foe of Henri— 
the friend of an aspiring prince, or the tool of a falling 
monarch ?” 

** You speak to one who thinks, acts, and speaks freely 
and fearlessly, madam; who aspires to honour by ho- 
nourable means—and who would hurl from his grasp 
the sceptre of France, could it be attained only by 
treachery. Your plot against Henri, phrase it how you 
may, is treasonable.” 

“ We will not quarrel with your ternts, prince,” re- 
“Words are to us the cloak 


“She is indeed most lovely,” said the queen—* so | 





But enough of this. You say you love the Princess of 
Conde. Assist Anjou in his (if you please to phrase 
them) treasonable designs. Place him upon the throne; 
and she shall be the meed of your services.” 

Catherine paused and fixed her eagle glance upon the 
cavalier, awaiting his reply. But he spoke not. Con- 
tending emotions seemed to agitate his bosom. 

«“ What means this?” exclaimed the queen, rising im 
displeasure. Do you reject our offer?” 

“I may not embrace it, madam.” 

“Ha!” 

“ A fatal bar exists.” 

“Your pussion for this girl—this Gelosa—is it so? 
By our Lady! there must be witchcraft in the case. 
Ruggieri, proceed with thine enchantments—we must 
dissolve the spell. Prince,” continued she, in a stern, 
deep tone, “reflect upon our offer. We shall expect 
your answer on the morrow. Meanwhile, bury the se- 
cret we have committed to your keeping within the 
recesses of your heart. Breathe it not even to your 
confessor. You can now conjecture wherefore we de- 
sired this interview with you—wherefore we selected 
you as the depository of the secret of Esclairmonde’s 
birth. You have perused those evidences of her illus- 
trious origin. You have satisfied yourself she is the 
daughter of Henri de Bourbon. We will now commit 
those documents to the secure custody of this coffer.” 

Saying which, Catherine extended her hand to re- 
ceive back the packet. 

« An instant, madam, I beseech you,” returned the 
cavalier, still detaining the papers, while his eyes ap- 
peared eagerly to scan their contents. 

“ You will have more leisure for their perusal on the 
morrow,” replied the queen—“ in the mean time turn 
your thoughts to her who more immediately claims your 
attention.” 

At this conjuncture, and ere Catherine could possess 
herself of the package, the chamber was plunged in 
darkness. Unobserved, during their conference, the 
dwarf had silently crawled near the speakers, and at a 
signal from Ruggieri, suddenly extinguished the lamp 
which hung above their heads. 

« The letters !” demanded Catherine, hastily. And as 
she spoke, what she conceived to be the package was 
placed in her hands. 

Suddenly, a low and plaintive strain of music—whence 
proceeding, it was impossible to determine—was heard ; 
and, at the same moment, a cool and refreshing perfume 
addressed itself to the senses of the cavalier. The effect 
of this subtile spirit, combined with the rich and fragrant 
exhalations of the chaffing-dish, induced an agreeable 
languor, against the overpowering influence of which it 
was vain to contend. It disposed the mind unresistingly 
to surrender itself to the delusions about to be practised 
by the sorcerer, Through the dense cloud of vapour 
that now filled the apartment, nothing could be seen but 
the dull red fire of the brasier: and the symphony be- 
came each instant more faint, until it gradually died 
away. The voice of the astrologer was then heard chant- 
ing the following 


INCANTATION, 


Lovely spirit, who dost dwell 

In the bowers invisible, 

By undying Hermes rear’d ; 

By Stagyric sage revered ; 

Where the silver fountains wander 
Where the golden streams meander ; 
Where the dragon vigil keeps 

Over mighty treasure heaps; 
Where the mystery is known, 

Of the wonder-working stone ; 
Where the quintessence is gained, 
And immortal life attained— 
Spirit! by this spell of power, 

I call thee from thy viewless bower. 


The footstep of the astrologer was now heard to ap- 
proach the brasier. A hissing noise, as of some fluid 
cast upon the fiery coals, succeeded. Fresh volumes of 
smoke ascended to the ceiling, emitting vivid sparks as 
they arose, and Ruggieri, muttering some unintelligible 
sounds, continued his spell :— 


The charm is wrought—the word i spoken, 











«« Which will be speedily removed,” added the cava- 
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so long as you enact the part of an arch-rebel yourself. 


And the sealed phial broken ! 
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Element with element 

Is incorporate and blent ; 

Fire with water—air with earth. 
As before creation’s birth ; 

Matter gross is purified, 

Matter human rarefied ; 

Matter volatile is fixed, 

The spirit with the clay commixed. 
Laton is by azoth purged, 

And the argent-vif disgorged ; 

And the black crow’s head is ground, 
And the magistery found ; 

And with broad empurpled wing 
Springs to light the blood-red king. 
By this fiery assation— 

By this wondrous permutation ! 
Spirit, from thy burning sphere 
Float to earth—appear—appear ! 


For an instant all became dark. Even the dull glare 
of the chaffing-dish was obscured. A fresh strain of 
music, more soft, more plaintive than the preceding 
melody, was heard. A dazzling stream of light was 
seen to cat swiftly through the air, and to settle near the 
astrologer. It was then perceived that this brilliant flame 
flowed from a sword held by a female shape, robed in 
shining attire of almost gossamer texture. This sylph- 
like figure, so far as it could be discerned through the 
vapour, appeared of rare and almost unearthly loveliness. 
In her right hand the spirit bore the flaming brand we 
have described, in her left a small vase of crystal; while 
in a thrilling voice she warbled the following strains :— 


SONG OF THE SPIRIT. 
I. 


Within the golden portal 
Of the garden of the wise, 
Watching by the seven-sprayed fountain 
The Hesperian dragon lies.* 
Like the ever-burning branches 
In the dream of holy seer ; 
Like the types of Asia’s churches 
Those glorious jets appear. 
Three times the magic waters 
Must the winged dragon drain; 
Then his scales shall burst asunder, 
And his heart be reft in twain, 
Forth shall flow an emanation, 
Forth shall spring a shape divine, 
And if Sol and Cynthia aid thee, 
Shall the charmed key be thine. 


Il. 


In the solemn groves of wisdom, 
Where black pines their shadows fling, 

* The above lines are little more than a versification 
of some of the celebrated President D’Espagnet’s Her- 
metic canons, with which the English adept must be 
familiar in the translation of Elias Ashmole. J’ Espag- 
net's Arcanum Philosophie Hermetice has attained a 
classical celebrity among his disciples, who were at one 
period sufficiently numerous. The subjoined interpreta- 
tion of this philosophical allegory may gave the unin- 
itiated reader some speculation. “La Fontaine que l’on 
trouve a lentrée du Jardin est le Mercure des Sages, qui 
sort des sept sources, parce qu’il est le principe des sept 
métaux, et qu’il est formé par les sept planetes quoique 
le soleil seul soit appelée son pére et la lune seule sa 
mére. Le Dragon qu’ony fait boire est la putrefaction 
qui survient a la matiére, qu’ils ont appellée Dragon, a 
cause de sa couleur noire, et de sa puanteur. Ce Dragon 
quitte ses vetemens, lorsque la couleur grise succede a la 
noire. Vous ne réussirez point si Venus et Diane ne 
vous sont favorable, c’est-a-dire, si par la régime du feu, 
vous ne parvenez a blanchir la matiére qu’il appelle dans 
cet état de blancheur le regne de la Lune.” — Dictionnaire 
~Mytho-Hermetigue. The mysterious influence of the 
number seven, and its relations with the planets, is too 
well known to need explanation here. Jacques Bohom 
has noticed it in the enigma contained in his Aquarium 
Sapientium, beginning— 


Septem sunt urbes, septem pro more metalla, 
Suntque dies septem, septimus est numerus. 


Near the haunted cell of Hermes 
Three lovely flow’rets spring. 
The violet damask tinted, 
In scent all flowers above ; 
The milk-white vestal lily, 
And the purple flower of love. 
Red Sol a sign shall give thee 
Where the sapphire violets gleam, 
Watered by the rills that wander 
From the viewless, golden stream. 
One violet shalt thou gather— 
But ah!—beware, beware !— 
The lily and the amaranth 
Demand thy chiefest care.* 


Il. 


Within the lake of crystal,t 
Roseate as the sun’s first ray, 

With eyes of diamond lustre+ 
A thousand fishes play. 

A net within that water, 
A net with web of gold, 

If cast where air bells glitter, 
One shining fish shall hold. 


IV. 

Amid the oldest mountains,§ 

Whose tops are next the sun, 
The everlasting rivers 

Through glowing channels run. 
Those mountains are of silver, 

Those channels are of gold ; 
And thence the countless treasures 

Of the kings of earth are rolled: 
But far—far must he wander 

O’er realms and seas unknown, 
Who seeks the ancient mountains, 

Where shines the Wonpnrovs Sroner ! 


As the spirit concluded her song, she presented the 
crystal phial to the astrologer, exclaiming :— 


In that mystic vase doth lie 

Life and immortality. 

Life to him who droops in death, 

To the gasping bosom breath ; 
Immortality alone 

To him to whom the “ Word” is known. 
Take it—’t is a precious boon, ' 
Vouchsafed by Hermes to his son. 


Ruggieri reverently received the gift. And, as if ex- 
tinguished at a breath, the blue flame that played upon 
the edge of the sword suddenly expired, and the phan- 
tom vanished, The brasier once more became visible, 
and the magician resumed the performance of his mys- 
terious rites. At a gesture from his master, Elberich 
brought a pannier filled with sundry magical ingredients, 
together with a ponderous volume, fastened with brass 
clasps, and clothed in black vellum. From time to time 
Ruggieri took some herb or root from the basket, and 
cast it into the brasier, where it crackled and fumed, 
and eventually burst into flame. Nothing was wanting 
to add to the effect of the ceremonial. The dwarf gib- 
bered, the cat hissed, Druid uttered a deep and prolonged 
howl. The suffumigation mounted in clouds—and the 
voice of Ruggieri, hoarse and broken, and half choked 
by the vapour he inhaled, arose above the clamour. 
Thus ran his invocation :— 


On the smouldering fire is thrown, 
Tooth of fox, and weazel’s bone, 





*«« Vous ne séparerez point cest fleures de leurs ra- 
cines—c’est-a-dire, qu'il ne faut rien ter du vase. Par 
ce moyen on aura d’abord les violettes de couleur de 
saphir fonce, ensuite de lys, et enfin l’amaranthe, ou la 
couleur de pourpre, qui est I’endice de la perfection du 
soufre aurifique.”— Dict. Mytho-Herm. 

+ “Les Philosophes ont souvent donné le nom du Lac 
a leur vase, et au mercure qui y est renfermé.”— Dict. 
Mytho-Herm. 

+“ Lorsque la matiére est parvenue a une certain 
degre de cuisson, il se forme sur sa superficie de petites 
bulles qui resemblent aux yeux des poissons.”— Dict. 
Mytho-Herm. 

§ “ Quelque fois les Alchemistes ont entender par le 
terme de Montagne leur vase, leur fourneau, et toute 
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And the hooked wing of bat, 
Mandrake root, and murderer’s gore, 
Henbane, hemlock, hellebore, 
Stibium, storax, bdellion, borax, 

Ink of cuttle fish and feather 

Of the screech ow! smoke together. 


With his Jacob’s staff, the astrologer then proceeded 
to trace certain figures upon the floor, and taking the 
black book from the dwarf, read aloud a mystical sen- 
tence ; after which he closed the volume and resumed 
his spell :-— 


On the ground is a circle traced ; 

On that circle a seal is placed ; 

On that seal is a symbol graven ; 

On that symbol an orb of heaven; 

By that orb is a figure shown ; 

By that figure a name is known ; 

Wandering witch, it is thine own !— 

But thy name must not be named ; 

Nor to mortal ears proclaimed. 

Shut are the leaves of the Grimoire dread ; 

The spell is muttered—the word is said, 

And that word, in a whisper drowned, 

Shall to thee like a whirlwind sound. 

Swift through the shivering uir it flies— 

Swiftly it traverses earth and skies: 

Wherever thou art—above—below— 

Thither that terrible word shall go. 

Art thou on the waste alone, 

To the white moon making moan ? 

Art thou, human eye eschewing, 

In some cavern filters brewing ? 

By familiar swart attended— 

By a triple charm defended— 

Gatherest thou the grass that waves 

O’er dank pestilential graves !— 

Or on broom or goat astride, 

To thy sabbath dost thou ride ?— 

Or with sooty imp dost match thee !— 

From his arms my spell shall snatch thee. 

Shall it seek thee—and find thee, 

And with a chain bind thee ;— 

And through the air whirl thee, 

And at my feet hurl thee! 

By the word thou dreadst to hear ! 

Nameless witch !—appear—appear ! 
Scarcely were the words pronounced, when a rushing 
sound was heard, and the figure of a hideous hag sud- 
denly stood before the astrologer. About her withered 
neck and shoulders, the witch’s wintry locks hung in 
wildest disorder ; her apparel was loathly and forbidding 
as her features. For a moment she remained with one 
arm leaning upon a staff, and with the other, smeared, 
it would seem, with blood, stretched out towards Rug- 
gieri. 
«“ Whence comest thou ?” demanded he. 
“From my sabbath revel at Montfaucon,” replied the 
hag. “ Wouldst hear how we have passed the night ? 
Wouldst learn what pranks we have played beneath the 
meon—how Sathan hath piped for us—how the dead 
have danced with us—how we have boiled infant’s flesh 
—brewed filters—and confected poisons—ha—ha!— 
attend.” And in a harsh discordant tone, the hag sang 
the following wild rhymes :— 


THE SORCERER’S SABBATH.* 
IL 


Around Montfaucon’s mouldering stones, 
The wizard crew is flitting ; 





*«T,e Loyer observes, that the Saboe, evohe, sung 
at the orgia, or Bacchanalia, agrees with the acclama- 
tions of the conjurors and witches—‘ Her Sabat—Sabat ; 
and that Bacchus, who was only a devil in disguise, was 
named Sadasius from the sabbath of the Bacchanals. 
The accustomed form of their initiation was expressed 
in these words: ‘ J have drunk of the drum, and eaten 
of the cymbal; and am become a proficient ;’ which 
Le Loyer explains in the following manner: By the 
cymbal is meant the caldron used by the modern con- 
jurors to boil those infants they intend to eat; and by 
the drum the goatskin, blown up, front whence they ex- 
tract its moisture, boil it up fit to drink, and by that means 





matiére métalique.”— Dict. Mytho-Herm. 


are admitted to participate in the ceremonies of Bacchus. 
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And ’neath a Jew’s unhallowed bones, 
Man’s enemy is sitting. 
Terrible it is to see 
Such fantastic revelry ! 
Terrible it is to hear 
Sounds that shake the soul with fear ! 
Like the chariot wheels of night 
Swiftly round about they go ; 
Scarce the eye can track their flight, 
As the mazy measures flow. 
Now they form a ring of fire ; 
Now a spiral, funeral pyre : 
Mounting now, and now descending, 
In a circle never ending, 
As the clouds the storm blast scatters— 
As the oak the thunder shatters— 
As scared fowl in wintry weather— 
They huddle, groan, and scream together. 
Strains unearthly and forlorn 
Issue from your wrinkled horn, 
By the bearded demon blown, 
Sitting on that great gray stone. 
Round with whistle and with whoop, 
Sweep the ever-whirling troop ; 
Streams of light their footsteps trail, 
Forked as a comet’s tail. 
“ Her Sabat !—Sabat !” they cry; 
An abbess joins their company. 


II. 


Sullenly resounds the roof, 
With the tramp of horned hoof: 
Rings each iron-girdled rafter 
With intolerable laughter ; 
Shaken by that stunning peal, 
The chain-hung corses swing and reel. 
From its perch on a dead man’s bone, 
With wild fright, hath the raven flown : 
Fled from its feast hath the flesh-gorged rat ; 
Gone from its roost is the vampire bat; 
Stareth and screameth the screech owl old, 
As he wheeleth his flight through the moonlight wold; 
Bays the garbage-glutted hound ; 
Quakes the blind mould under ground. 
Hissing glides the speckled snake ; 
Loathliest things their meal forsake. 
From their holes beneath the wall, 
Newt, and toad, and adder crawl, 
In the sabbath dance to sprawl ! 
Round with whistle and with whoop, 
Sweep the ever-whirling troop: 
Louder grows their frantic glee— 
Wilder yet their revelry. 
“ Her Sabat !—Sabat !” they cry ; 
A young girl joins their company. 


III. 


See that dark-haired girl advances— 

In her hand a poniard glances ; 

On her bosom, white and bare, 

Rests an infant passing fair ; 

Like a thing from heavenly region 

Mid that diabolic legion. 

Lovelier maid was never seen 

Than that ruthless one, I ween ; 

Shape of symmetry hath she, 

And a step, as wild doe, free. 

Her jetty hair is all unbound, 

And its long locks sweep the ground. 
Hushed in sleep her infant lies— 

« Perish, child of sin,” she cries ; 

“ To fiends thy frame I immolate— 

To fiends thy soul I dedicate! 
Unbaptised, unwept, unknown— 

In hell thy sire may claim his own.” 
From her dark eyes fury flashes— 
From her breast her babe she dashes. 
Gleams the knife—her brow is wrinkled— 
With warm blood her hand is sprinkled ! 
Without a gasp—without a groan, 

Her slumbering infant’s soul hath flown. 





It is also alleged the name Sabbath is given to these 
assemblies of conjurors, because they are generally held | 
on Saturdays.”’—Monsieur Oufle ;—Description of the 


At Sathan’s feet the corse is laid— 
To Sathan’s view the knife displayed.* 
A roar of laughter shakes the pile— 
A mocking voice exclaims the while :— 
“« By this covenant—by this sign, 
False wife! false mother! thou art mine !— 
Weal or wo, whate’er betide. 
Thy doom is sealed, infanticide ! 
Shall not sire’s nor brother’s wrath, 
Nor husband’s vengeance cross thy path ; 
And on him, thy blight, thy bane, 
Hell’s consuming fire shall rain !” 
Round with whistle and with hoop, 
Sweep the ever-whirling troop ; 
In the caldron bubbling fast, 
The babe is by its mother cast! 
“ Emen hetan !” shout the crew, 
And their frenzied dance renew. 


IV. 


The fiend’s wild strains are heard no more— 
Dabbled in her infant’s gore, 

The new-made witch the caldron stirs— 
Howl the demon worshippers. 

Now begin the sabbath rites— 

Sathan marks his proselytes ;+ 

And each wrinkled hag anoints 

With unguents rank her withered joints. 
Unimaginable creeds— 

Unimaginable deeds— 

Foul, idolatrous, malicious, 

Baleful, black, and superstitious, 

Every holy form profaning, 

Every sacred symbol staining, 

Each enacts, fulfiis, observes, 

At the feet of him he serves. 

Here a goat is canonised, 

Here a bloated toad baptised ; 

Bells around its neck are hung, 

Velvet on its back is flung; 

Mystic words are o’er it said, 

Poison on its brow is shed.+ 

Here a cock of snowy plume, 

Flutters o’er the caldron’s fume ; 

By a Hebrew Moohel slain, 

Muttering spells of power amain.§ 
There within the ground is laid 
An image that a foe may fade, 

Priest unholy, chanting faintly 

Masses weird with visage saintly ; 
While respond the howling choir 
Antiphons from dark grimore.| 

Clouds from out the caldron rise, 
Shrouding fast the star-lit skies. 

Like ribs of mammoth through the gloom, 











* Sathan will have an ointment composed of the flesh 
of unbaptised children, that these innocents being de- 
prived of their lives by these wicked witches, their poor 
little souls may be deprived of the glories of paradise.— 
De Lancre. 

t The devil marks the sorcerers in a place which he 
renders insensible. And this mark is in some the figure 
of a hare—in others, of a toad’s foot, or a black cat.— 
Delrio Disquisitiones Magice. 

+ All the sabbath toads are baptised, and dressed in red 
or black velvet, with a bell at their neck, and another at 
each foot. The male sponsor holds their head, the 
female their feet— De Lancre. 

§ The sacrifice of a snow-white cock is offered by the 
Jews at the Feast of the Reconciliation. This was one 
of the charges brought against the Maréchal D’Ancre, 
condemned under Louis XIII. for sorcery and Judaism. 
Another absurd accusation to which she pleaded guilty, 
was the eating of rams’ kidneys! Those kidneys, how- 
ever, we are bound to state, had been d/essed as well as 
deviled. From Cornelius Agrippa, we learn that the 
blood of a white cock is a proper suffumigation to the 
sun; and that if pulled in pieces while living, by two 
men, according to the ancient and approved practice of 
the Methanenses, the disjecta membra of the unfortu- 
nate bird will repel all unfavourable breezes. The reader 
of Rabelais will also call to mind what is said respecting 
le cocg blanc in the chapter of Gargantua treating “ de 
ce gu’est signifié par les couleurs blanc et bleu.” 





Sabbath. 


j The Black Book. 


Here Montfaucon’s pillars loom ; 

Wave its dead—a grisly row— 

In the night breeze to and fro. 

At a beck from Sathan’s hand, 

Drop to earth that charnel band— 

Clattering as they touch the ground 

With a harsh and jarring sound. 

Their fluttering rags, by vultures rent, 

A ghastly spectacle present ; 

Flakes of flash of livid hue, 

With the white bones peeping through ! 

Blue phosphoric lights are seen 

In the holes where eyes have been: 

Shining through each hollow skull 

Like the gleam of lantern dull! 

Hark! they shake their manacles— 

Hark ! each hag responsive yells ! 

And, her freely yielded waist 

In thy fleshless arms embraced, 

Once again begins the dance— 

How they foot it—how they prance! 

Round the gibbet cirque careering, 

On their grinning partners fleering, 

While, as first amid their ranks, 

The new-made witch with Sathan pranks. 

Furious grows their revelry— 

But see !—within the eastern sky, 

A bar of gold proclaims the sun— 

Hark ! the cock crows—all is done! 
With a whistle and a whoop, 
Vanish straight the wizard troop ! 
On the bare and blasted ground, 
Horned hoofs no more resound : 








Caldron, goat, and broom are flown, 
And Montfaucon claims its own. 


“ Thou hast called me,” said the hag, as she concluded 
her song. “ What wouldst thou with me? Be brief. 
Ashtaroth hath called me twice—the third summons I 
must obey. There are mortals here whose presence frets 
me. They are not marked with the sign, or baptised 
with the baptism of hell. Besides, I am in haste to re- 
join the revel I have quitted. My aching bones are un- 
anointed, and the caldron boils over. Speak, and let 
me go.” 

“ Daughter of darkness—foul hag that thou art,” 
cried Ruggieri, in a voice of thunder, “was it to hear 
thine accursed strains that I summoned thee hither ?— 
no: thy master may call thee, but I will detain thee at 
my pleasure ;” saying which, he sprinkled some liquid 
upon her face: “ Now,” continued he, as the witch 
howled with pain, “art thou content to tarry ?”’ 

“ What wouldst thou?” demanded the hag fiercely. 

“T would have the potion which thou alone of all 
thy brood of T'artarus canst prepare,” returned the 
astrologer, “ the draught which will turn love to hate— 
and hate to love. Hast thou that filter by thee? If so, 
give it to me, and thou art free to depart.” 

“‘T have that will serve thy purpose better,” responded 
the hag, drawing from her girdle a silver ring fashioned 
like a wreathed serpent—* this enchanted hoop—thou 
shalt have it—but take heed upon whom thou bestowest 
it—thy boon may prove unlucky to thyself, for 


Little thrift 
Hath the witch’s gift. 


Ha—ha.” 

“ Leave that to me,” cried Ruggieri, impatiently. 
“Ah! there again,” exclaimed the witch, “ Ashtaroth 
calls, his tone is wrathful. A moment, master, a mo- 
ment, and I come. The wizards are shrieking—the 
fiend is piping, the unguent is seething! Well—well, I 
will be there anon. ‘Take it—take it, 


With a blight and with a ban, 
On love of maid, and faith of man. 


Take it with the witch’s benison, or malison, which you 
will—and listen to me— 


When the moon was in her trine, 
And the star of love benign ; 

When a purple gleam was sent 
From red Mars beneficent ; 

And one ray from Saturn flowing 
Struck the cusp of Scorpio glowing ; 
Was this wizard ring confected, 
And the potent charm perfected. 
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Gathered at propitious hour, 
Stone and herb of sovereign power, 

Gay wtites, coral white, 

Jasper green, and chrysolite ; 

Vervain, violet, and myrrh, 

And all flowers that frenzy stir, 
Through this ring were swiftly passed, 
And in heaps around it cast. 

And the fragrant pile was lighted, 

And a magic verse recited, 

And the starry signs were sought, 

And their mystic symbols wrought. 
Bound with spell—inscribed with sign— 
Take this charmed ring—’t is thine. 

He who wears it need not woo, 
Woman’s will ’t will swift subdue. 


And with a wild scream of laughter the witch vanished. 

The cavalier meantime had witnessed Ruggieri’s 
magical ceremonials with impatience, somewhat curbed 
by astonishment. Prepared to treat the whole perform- 
ance as the juggling exhibition of a charlatan, he was 
nevertheless greatly struck by the extreme ingenuity 
displayed by the astrologer in his contrivances—nor less 
surprised at the extent of his resources and the nature 
of the confederacy required to give due effect to his im- 
postures. But when he reflected upon the length of 
time which Ruggieri had supported the character of a 
magician, and that the turret which he inhabited had 
been erected under his own direction, his wonder at his 
skill diminished, and his impatience to bring the scene 
to a close returned with greater vehemence than ever. 
The delay which occurred was in one respect accordant 
with his wishes, as it enabled him to revolve over some 
means of extricating himself from the perilous situation 
in which he was placed, or, at least, of accomplishing 
the purpose now dearest to his heart—that of commu- 
nicating to Esclairmonde the secret of her birth. For 
some time he was lostin painful speculation. Suddenly 
a plan occurred to him—the expedient was hazardous— 
but it was the only one which could, with any proba- 


bility of success, be adopted. ‘Taking a packet from his 
bosom, he unfastened his scarf, in the folds of which he 
placed the letters, together with the knot of ribands 


given to him by Esclairmonde, and then calling Druid 
towards him, contrived in the gloom unperceived to 
swathe the bandage firmly round the body of the dog. 
This done, with heart elate, he arose and advanced to- 
wards the astrologer. At this juncture it was that the 
witch disappeared. Ruggieri heard his step, and, in a 
voice in which rage struggled with terror, exclaimed, 
« Retire—retire—signor—back, or you endanger soul 
and body—tread not within that magic circle—the girl 
is yours—be patient an instant. ‘Take this ring—the 
witch’s gift—it will render your suit resistless—and 
withdraw, or by Orimasis, I will exert my art to enforce 
compliance with my injunctions.” 

Saying which, Ruggieri thrust the ring upon the cava- 
lier’s finger and stamped upon the floor. The latter 
uttered an exclamation of impatience, but at that mo- 
ment his mantle was seized behind with such unlooked- 
for energy, that he was involuntarily dragged several 
paces backward. Placing his hand upon his poniard, the 
cavalier was ubout to free himself from his assailant, 
who he doubted not was the dwarf, but his design was 
checked by the relinquishment of the grasp, and by the 
sudden opening of a curtain, disclosing to his view with- 
in a small recess the sleeping figure of the Gelosa. 


—<_— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE TWO MASKS. 
“One of these men is genius to the other. 
Which is the natural man, 


And whieh the spirit?) Who shall decipher them ?” 
Comedy of Errors. 


Suspended over the pallet upon which she lay, a lamp 
threw a faint light upon the features of the unfortunate 
singer. Her countenance was deathly pale; and though 
her slumber was calm, it was evidently not the repose 
induced by “nature’s best nurse,” but the torpor occa- 
sioned by some medicated potion. Escaped from their 
confinement, her raven tresses wandered over her person, 
still clothed in the boyish garb of the morning; and 
their dusky hue contrasted strikingly with the exceeding 


by the disorder of her habiliments. Something there was 
in her situation so touching as powerfully to enlist the 
sympathies of the cavalier in her behalf; and (shall we 
injure him in the esteem of our fair readers, if we con- 
fess so much?) something so resistless in her beauty as 
to awaken in his bosom a momentary emotion more akin 
to love than to pity. In palliation of this brief disloyalty 
we may add, that Catherine de Medicis, hitherto a stran- 
ger to the attractions of the Gelosa—as she regarded her 
features with some attention, was so struck with her 
beauty, that she no longer felt any surprise at the extra- 
vagant passion with which she had inspired her illus- 
trious admirer. 
“By our Lady!” exclaimed she, “the girl is fairer 
than we thought her. Is it possible that that lovely 
creature can be lowly born ?” 
“Tt would seem not, from the amulet I hold,” replied 
the cavalier. 
“ Permit me to examine that key more narrowly, sig- 
nor,” said Ruggieri, advancing towards them; “I may 
be able to resolve her majesty’s question. Meantime I 
pray you take this phial. The damsel sleeps, as you per- 
ceive—but let her breathe from this flacon, and her slum- 
bers will at once be dissipated.” 
“’T' were better she should awake no more, than to 
dishonour,” murmured the cavalier, as he took the phial, 
and restored the golden key to Ruggieri. “ Poor girl!” 
he mentally ejaculated, as he approached the couch— 
“my chance of rescuing thee from persecution, and from 
what is worse than death, is now slight indeed. But 
the attempt shall be made. I have vowed to accomplish 
thy rescue, and I will accomplish it, or perish in the ef- 
fort?” And with these musings the cavalier employed 
the phial as directed by Ruggieri. He had not to wait 
long for the result of his application. ‘The Gelosa started 
and unclosed her eyes; but, as her gaze fell upon the 
cavalier’s sable mask, with a scream of terror, she hastily 
averted her head. “He here again!” shrieked she— 
‘“ Mother of Mercy, shield me from this demon !”’ 
‘The cavalier bent his head over the shrinking maiden, 
and, in a low tone breathed in her ear her name— 
“ Ginevra,” 
Not more suddenly does the falcon turn her wing at 
her master’s call, than did the Gelosa start at the cava- 
lier’s voice. ‘Trembling from head to foot, she raised 
herself upon the couch—she bent her gaze upon his 
figure—she peered into the holes of his mask, as if to 
seek some further confirmation of her hopes—she dashed 
aside her blinding tresses, passed her fingers rapidly 
across her brow, as if to collect her scattered senses, 
and in a low tone, exclaimed—* That voice—do I still 
dream ?—that voice coupled with that hideous phantom— 
methinks I heard my own name pronounced by tones 
so loved, so tender: but, it must have been a dream— 
how should he know my name? Oh! I am very faint.” 
And she again sank backward. 
The cavalier regarded her with deep commiseration. 
But, scarcely knowing how far in her present state of 
excitement it would be prudent to trust her with a 
knowledge of his plans, he deemed it advisable to re- 
sume the disguised tone of voice he had adopted in his 
conference with Catherine. 
“ For whom do you take me, Ginevra?” asked he. 
“For whom!” exclaimed the maiden. “I took you 
for an angel of light, but I find you are a spirit of dark- 
ness. Hence, and leave me. ‘Torture me no longer 
with your presence. Have I not already endured agony 
enough at your hands? Must dishonour likewise be my 
portion. Never! I have resisted all your efforts—your 
blandishments—your entreaties—your force—and I will 
continue to resist you. I can yet defy your power, as I 
defied you in your palace at Mantua. Woman’s love 
may be fickle, but her hate is constant. I hate you, 
prince—and I will die a thousand deaths rather than 
yield me to your embraces.” 
As Ginevra spoke, she became for the first time aware 
of the disordered state of her apparel. If her com- 
plexion had been heretofore as white as that of mountain 
snow, its hue was as suddenly changed as that of the 
same snow when it is tinged by the purpling sunset. 
Neck, cheek, and throat were turned to crimson by the 
hot and blushing tide—while shame, mingled with 
resentment, was vividly depicted upon her glowing 
countenance, 
“Ah! false and felon knight,” cried she, bitterly— 


“thou hast done well to steal upon a maiden’s privacy— 
upon her slumbers—but get thee hence, or by the Virgin 
I will tear off this bandage from my wound, and breathe 
out my life before thine eyes. Ah! why was not that 
blow more surely aimed—why did I not perish in saving 
Crichton !” 

“And do you love Crichton thus devoutly ?” asled 
the cavalier, 

“Do [ love him!” repeated Ginevra—«do I love 
heaven—adore its saints—hate thee 2? Love him!” con. 
tinued she, passionately—« he is to me, life—nay, more 
than life. Understand me, thou whose dark heart can 
vuly couple love with « esire—the affection which I bear 
to Crichton, is that «f the devotee for the saint. He is 
my heart’s idel—its divinity. I aspire not to Ais love, 
[ ask for no return. I am content to love without hope, 
{t were happiness too much to have died for him; but 
having failed in that, think not that I will live for 
another.” 

“Then live for him!” said the cavalier in an under- 
tone, and resuming his natural voice. 

To describe the effect produced upon the Gelosa by 
these words, and by the sudden change of tone, were 
impossible. She passed her hand across her brow— 
she gazed upon her masked companion in doubt and 
amazement—and then exclaimed under her breath, and 
with a look as if her life hung upon the issue of her en- 
quiry—* Is it?” 

“Tt is,” returned the cavalier. 

Her head declined upon his shoulder. 

Catherine was not more surprised at this sudden 
change in the Gelosa’s manner, than the astrologer ap- 
peared to be. 

“Thy spell begins to work, good father,” said she, 
“ the girl relents.” 

“‘Maledizione!” cried Ruggieri, furiously. 

“ How !—art thou not satisfied with thine own handi- 
work?” demanded Catherine, in surprise; “thou art 
distraught.” 

“°T is because it is mine own handiwork that I am 
distraught,” returned the astrologer. “ My gracious mis- 
tress,” continued he, throwing himself at the queen’s 
feet, who viewed his conduct with increased astonish- 
ment, “I have served you faithfully 1s 

“Go to—what wouldst thou?” 

“Task one boon in requital of my long services—a 
light request, madam 1?” 

«“ Name it.” 

“ Suffer not yon girl to quit the chamber to-night. Or, 
if she must go hence, suffer me to accompany her.” 
Catherine returned no answer ; but, clapping her hands 
together, the dwarf, in obedience to her signal, rushed 
to the trapdoor. 

To return to the cavalier. His efforts, seconded by 
his kindly words, speedily restored the Gelosa to con- 
sciousness. Gently disengaging herself from his em- 
brace, and casting down her large eyes, as if she feared 
to meet his gaze, she thus, in a low tone, addressed him: 
“ Pardon me, noble signor, my late freedom of speech. 
My lips have betrayed the secret of my heart—but on 
my soul I would not so have spoken, had I deemed that 
my words would ever have reached your ears.” 

“T need not that assurance, fair Ginevra,” returned 
the cavalier; “and much doth it pain me to think that 
your love is fixed upon one who can only requite your 
devotion with a brother’s tenderness. But listen to me. 
With this key you will pass, by a subterranean outlet, 
to the Hotel de Soissons. Escape will then be easy. 
Tarry without its walls, on the quarter nigh the church 
of Saint Eustache, for an hour. If in that space I join 
you not, depart, and go upon the morrow to the Louvre. 
Seek out the Demoiselle Esclairmonde—do you mind 
that name, Ginevra ?” 

“TI do,” gasped the Gelosa, with a sudden pang of 
jealousy. 

“ You will find her among the attendants of the Queen 
Louise. Bear to her this paper.” 

“’T is stained with blood,” cried Ginevra, as she re- 
ceived the Jetter. 

“?T is traced with my dagger’s point,” rejoined the 
cavalier. “ Will you convey it to her?” 

«“T will.” 

“ And now,” continued the cavalier, “ collect all your 
energies, fair maiden. You must leave this chamber 
alone.” 











« And you——” 
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« Heed me not. A fate dearer than mine hangs upon 
that paper—upon your safety. You have said you love 
me. You have approved your devotion. But I claim a 
further proof, Whatever you may hear or see, tarry not. 
When I bid you, go. You have a poniard—ha ?” 

« What Italian woman is without one?” 

«It is well. You, who dread not to die, need fear no- 
thing. Your hand. I am once more the Mask. Be firm— 
ha—it is too late !” 

This latter exclamation was uttered as the cavalier 
perceived the trapdoor open, and Catherine’s guard as- 
cend. One by one the dark figures stepped upon the 
floor, At last appeared the Mask, bound, and conducted 
by Loupgarou and Caravaja. 

«“ What means this?” enquired the affrighted Gelosa. 

« Ask not, but follow me,” replied the cavalier, ad- 
vancing quickly towards the queen. 

«“ Madam,” exclaimed he, “before this execution 
takes place, I pray you, sufler this maiden to withdraw. 
Let her wait our coming forth, within the corridor of 
your palace.” 

« Be it so,” returned Catherine. 

“ Go,” whispered the cavalier to Ginevra—* you have 
the key—there is the masked door.” 

“She stire not hence,” said Ruggieri, seizing the 
maiden’s arm. 

« What mean’st thou, old man ?” cried the cavalier. 
«“ What right hast thou to oppose her departure ?” 

“A father’s right,” returned Ruggieri—*she is my 
child.” 

“ Thy child!” screamed the Gelosa, recoiling—* oh 
no—no—no—not thy child.” 

«Thou art the daughter of Ginevra Malatesta—thou 
art likewise my daughter.” 

«“ Believe him not, dear signor,” cried the Gelosa, 
clinging to the cavalier—“«he raves—I am not his 
daughter.” 

“ By my soul I speak the truth,” ejaculated Ruggieri. 

“Qur patience is exhausted,” exclaimed the queen ; 
“let the girl tarry where she is. We have not done 
with her. Crichton’s execution shall no longer be de- 
layed.” 

“ His execution!” cried the Gelosa, with a thrilling 
scream. “Is it Crichton whom you would put to 
death ?” 

“ Be calm,” whispered the cavalier, “ Heed not me— 
but'in the confusion make good your own escape.” 

“Thou hast said it, maiden,’’ returned Catherine, 
sternly smiling—* that mask conceals thy lover's fea- 
tures.” 

“That mask !—ha!” 

At this moment Catherine again clapped her hands, 
There was an instant movement among the men-at-arms. 

Quick as thought the Mask was dragged forward. A 
block of wood was placed upon the ground by Caravaja. 
The sword of Loupgarou gleamed in the air. 

The cavalier placed himself between Catherine and 
the executioners. His hand was laid upon his vizard. 

“ You have said, the withdrawal of your mask should 
be the signal of Crichton’s doom,” cried the queen, ad- 
dressing the cavalier ; “ are you prepared, signor ?” 

“Tam prepared, madam,” replied the cavalier, calmly, 
“to meet my own fate. Not against yon Mask, but 
against me must your vengeance be directed. I am 
Crichton.” 

And, as he spoke he withdrew his vizard. 

“ Malédiction !” exclaimed Catherine, as she beheld 
the features of the Scot. “ Traitor!—have we then been 
thy dupe all this while—have we been betrayed into the 

avowal of our most secret schemes—into the commission 
of a grievous and scarce pardonable indignity to our 
nearest and dearest ally! Have we—but thy cunning 
shall avail thee littlek—Dieu merci !—thou art still in our 
power. Don Vincenzo,” continued she, turning to the 
Mask, who, his vizard having been, in the confusion, 
hastily removed by Caravaja, discovered dark and haughty 
lineaments, inflamed with choler, but strongly impressed 
with the lofty and peculiar character proper to the south- 
ern noble—(a character which the reader will at once 
understand, if he will call to mind the grave and majes- 
tic Venetian faces which he may have happily looked 
upon in the canvass of Titian)—* Don Vincenzo,” said 
Catherine, addressing the prince, who still remained sur- 
rounded by the guard—* what reparation can we offer 
you for the affront we have thus unintentionally put 


upon you?” 


“ One only reparation will I accept,” cried Vincenzo, 
proudly shaking off the grasp of Loupgarou, and ad- 
vancing towards the queen. 

“Give us to understand your wishes,” returned 
Catherine. 

“I claim the life of my adversary,” returned Gonzaga. 

“ Now, by our soul, prince,” said Catherine, in deep 
whisper, “you have asked a boon we cannot grant. 
Crichton’s life is necessary to our safety—to your safety. 
He must die.” 

“ He shall die, madam, upon the morrow,” returned 
Vincenzo, in the same tone—* but the blazon of Gon- 
zaga were for ever stained—my honour as a knight, for 
ever spotted, if he, whom I have defied to mortal com- 
bat, should be assassinated in my presence. He must 
be set free.” 

“ Never!” replied Catherine; “ his death will lie at 
my door. He is in possession of our schemes—of An- 
jou’s plot—and of a secret of vital import, which I deemed 
I had communicated to yourself—no, he must die.” 

“T had rather perish upon the block, by the hands of 
those miscreants, than suffer my honour to be thus sul- 
lied,” exclaimed Gonzaga. “Hear me, madam,” cried 
he, aloud. “Suffer him to depart, and I will gage my 
princely faith that the Chevalier Crichton betrays no 
secret-—reveals no plot. The laws of honour, imperative 
on me, are not less binding upon him. Let him depart, 
without fear, and intrust the work of vengeance to me. 
To-morrow we meet as mortal enemies—to-night we part 
as fair foemen.” 

“ Gage not your faith for me, prince,” said Crichton, 
who, with sword and dagger, fiercely confronted his as- 
sailants, “I can neither accept life nor freedom upon the 
terms you propose. If I depart hence, the secret [ have 
obtained will be revealed—nay, if my voice be silenced 
in death, my last gasp will be cheered with the conviction 
that other tongues than-mine will breathe it for me.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Catherine. 

“ My vengeance will survive me, madam,” continued 
the Scot: “you may float this chamber with my blood— 
may hew me limb from limb—but that secret will escape 
you—nay, it has already escaped you. I may never be- 
hold her more—may never exchange word with her 
again; but, ere to-morrow’s sun shall set, the proof of 
her birth will be laid before the Princess of Conde.” 

“Thou liest!” cried Catherine. 

“ Where are the despatches of Tavannes—the letters 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine—your own written author- 
ity ?” demanded Crichton. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Catherine, hastily glancing at the 
packet she held within her hand—* traitor! where are 
they ?” 

“On their way to the Louvre,” replied Crichton. 

“ Tmpossible !” 

«“T have found a faithful messenger 

« En verdad, sa magestad, this braggart’s only mes- 
senger can have been the great dog who accompanied 
him,” exclaimed Caravaja. “The accursed brute dashed 
down the trapdoor as we ascended ; and I remarked that 
he had a scarf twisted round his throat.” 

“That scarf contained the letters,” said Crichton, 
with a smile of triumph. 

“ And the hound escaped you?” demanded Catherine 
of the Spaniard. 

“It is no dog—but a fiend in bestial shape,” replied 
Caravaja ; “the phantasm was out of sight in a mo- 
ment.” 

“ Chevalier Crichton,” said Catherine, advancing to- 
wards him, and speaking in an under tone, “those 
papers are of more value to us than your life—we will 
capitulate with you. Upon the conditions offered to you 
by the Prince of Mantua, you may depart freely.” 

“T have said that I reject them, madam. Bid your 
assassins advance. To Heaven and to St. Andrew do I 
commit my cause.” 

“ I will die with you,” murmured Ginevra. 

“Rash girl—thou hast no part in this fray,” cried 
Ruggieri—“ hence with me—with thy father.” 

«“ Never,” shrieked the Gelosa, “I will never quit the 
Signor Crichton’s side—the blow which is his death 
shall be mine likewise. Let me go, I say—I am not thy 
child. Thou hast invented this story to betray me.” 

“ Hear me, Ginevra—I have proofs F 

«“ No, I will not listen to thee. Thou wouldst have 
bartered my honour for the Prince of Mantua’s gold. 


” 








leave me, and draw not my blood, as well as that of my 
mother, upon thy head—for, by our lady of pity! I will 
plunge this steel to my heart rather than yield me to thy 
licentious master.” 

“Ginevra, I would free thee from him. In mercy 
listen to me.” But, ere he could proceed, the fiery girl 
drew her dagger, and, extricating herself from his grasp, 
once more took refuge by the side of Crichton. 

Catherine, meantime, despite the indignant remon- 
strances of Gonzaga, who, being unarmed, could take 
no part in the conflict, had commanded the men-at-arms 
to assault the Scot. “Upon him, knaves,” cried she, 
“what do you fear !—he is but one—strike! and spare 
not.” 

Crichton breasted their fury, as the rock resists and 
hurls back the breakers. The gleam of their swords 
flashed in the eyes of the Gelosa; the clash of steel re- 
sounded in her ears. The strife was terrific. But amid 
it all, the Scot remained, uninjured: not a thrust could 
reach him, while several desperate wounds were received 
by his antagonists. The vociferations, the clamour, the 
trampling of feet, were deafening. Suddenly the noise 
ceased. Catherine looked to see if her enemy had fallen, 
but she beheld him in an attitude of defence, calmly re- 
garding his antagonists, who had drawn back to take 
breath, and to consider upon some new plan of attack. 
Mortified and dismayed, the queen began to apprehend 
the issue of the combat might yet be determined in fa- 
vour of Crichton, when she beheld a dark figure stealing 
behind him. It was the dwarf. With stealthy steps 
she saw him approach the Scot. He bounded forward— 
a dagger was in his grasp—when at that moment he was 
felled by the stiletto of the Gelosa. Catherine could not 
restrain an exclamation of displeasure. “ Cravens,” cried 
she, “ ye lack the nerves of men—give me a sword, and 
I will show you how to wield it.” Thus exhorted, the 
ruffian band renewed the conflict, and with better suc- 
cess than before. A few blows only had been exchanged, 
when Crichten’s sword, a light rapier, intended more for 
ornament than use, was shivered, and, with the excep- 
tion of his poniard, a feeble defence against six trenchant 
blades, he lay at their mercy. A savage yell was raised 
by his opponents. A few moments more they saw would 
now decide the fight. Resolved, however, to sell his life 
dearly, Crichton darted forward, and seizing the fore- 
most of the crew by the throat, plunged his dagger into 
his breast. The wretch fell with a deep groan. His 
comrades pressed on to avenge him. With his cloak 
twisted round his arm, Crichton contrived for some mo- 
ments to ward off their blows, and to rid himself of an- 
other foe. But the odds were too great—it was evident 
what must be the result of a contest so unequal: never- 
theless, the Scot’s defence was so gallant as still to leave 
his enemies in incertitude, when, as he seconded a feint 
with a thrust at Loupgarou, his foot slipped upon the 
floor now floating in blood, and he stumbled. Swifter 
than thought Ginevra interposed her own person be- 
tween Loupgarou and Crichton, and the blow intended 
for him must have transfixed her, had not a loud cry 
from Ruggieri arrested the hand of the giant. 

“Spare my child!—spare her! my gracious mis- 
tress !” ejaculated the distracted astrologer. 


But Catherine was deaf to his entreaties. “ Spare 
neither,” said she, sternly. 
Crichton, however, had recovered his feet. A word 


even in that brief interval had passed between him and 
the Gelosa. Ere his intention could be divined, he had 
flown, together with the maid, to the recess—and the 
curtains falling at the same moment to the ground, con- 
cealed them from view. An instant afterward, when 
these hangings were withdrawn by Caravaja and Loup- 
garou, they had disappeared. A masked door within the 
wall, half open, showed by what means their flight had 
been effected. 

“ Sangre de Dios!” cried Caravaja, as this door was 
suddenly closed, and a bar, as was evident from the 
sound, drawn across it on the other side, “ our purpose 
is frustrated,” 

“ Cap-dé-diou!” ejaculated 
doth that outlet lead ?” 

As he spoke, the giant felt his leg suddenly compress- 
ed by a nervous gripe, while, at the same time, a noise 
like the hissing of a serpent sounded in his ears, Start- 
ing at the touch, Loupgarou beheld the red orbs of Elbe- 
rich fixed upon him. The unfortunate mannikin, wounded 
to the death, had contrived to crawl towards him. The 


Loupgarou—* whither 
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stream of life, flowing in thick and inky drops from his 
side, was ebbing fast—but the desire of vengeance lent 
him strength. Directing the giant’s attention towards 
a particular part of the wall, he touched a spring, and 
another but smaller door flew open. Through this 
aperture the dwarf crept, beckoning to Loupgarou, who, 
with Caravaja and his two remaining followers, instantly 
proceeded after him. 

Scarcely had the party disappeared, when the door 
through which Crichton had approached the turret from 
the queen’s palace revolved upon its hinges, and the 
Vicomte de Joyeuse, accompanied by Chicot, and attend- 
ed by an armed retinue, entered the chamber. He cast 
a quick glance round the room, and his countenance fell 
as he beheld the bloody testimonials of the recent fray. 

«“ Monseigneur,” said he, advancing towards Gonzaga, 


who remained motionless with his arms folded upon his | 


breast, “I have it in his majesty’s commands to assure 
myself of your person till the morrow.” 

« A prisoner!” exclaimed Gonzaga, his hand vainly 
searching for his sword—“know you whom you thus 
address ?” 

“I know only that,I address one whom I hold to be a 
loyal cavalier,” returned Joyeuse, quickly—* but when 
I gaze around this chamber, and behold these marks of 
butchery, doubts arise in my mind which I would fain 
have removed. Whom have I the honour to place un- 
der arrest ?” 

«“ The Prince of Mantua,” replied Catherine. 
king’s arrest cannot attach to him.” 

“ Vive Dieu!” exclalmed the vicomte, “I am indeed 
much honoured, But you are mistaken, madam—his 
majesty’s arrest does attach to the prince. Messieurs, 
to your charge I commit his highness. My duty, how- 


«“ The 





ever, is only half fulfilled. May I crave to know where 
I shall meet with the Chevalier Crichton, if he be, as I | 
conjecture, within this turret ?” 

“ You will scarce need to assure yourself of his per- | 
son, monseigneur,” replied Catherine, smiling; “ my 
attendants have already saved you that trouble.” 

“ How, madam!” exclaimed Joyeuse, starting. 

* Outeries and footsteps resound from this doorway,” 
ejaculated Chicot. “ Methinks I hear the voice of Crich- 
ton—there again—to the rescue, Monsieur le Vicomte.” 

“ Prince,” cried Joyeuse, “ you shall answer to me 
for the life of the Chevalier Crichton, In his quarrel 
with you I was chosen his godfather, and, by Saint 
Paul, if he have perished by assassination in your pre- 
sence, I will proclaim you felon and craven throughout 
every court in Christendom.” 

* Monsieur le Vicomte, you do well to threaten a pri- 
soner,” replied Gonzaga, haughtily. “ But a season will 
arrive when you shall answer to me for these doubts.” 

«“ And to me, likewise,” added Catherine, haughtily. 
“ Monsieur le Vicomte, we command you and your fol- 
lowers to withdraw on pain of incurring our deepest 
resentment.” 

“Tam his majesty’s representative, madam,” return- 
ed Joyeuse, proudly, “and invested with his authority to 
seek out and detain the Prince of Mantua, somewhile 
distinguished as ‘ the Mask,’ together with the Chevalier 
Crichton, during his sovereign pleasure. You are best 
aware what account you will render of the latter to his 
majesty.” 

“To the rescue! to the rescue! monseigneur,” 
screamed Chicot, “I hear a female voice.” 

“ My daughter! my daughter !” ejaculated Ruggieri. 

“ Some of you take charge of yon caitiff,” exclaimed 
Joyeuse, pointing with his sword to the astrologer—* he 
is concerned, I doubt not, in this foul transaction—and 
now follow me who may !—Montjoie!—St. Denis !—on!” 

Saying which he dashed through the narrow portal, 
and sprang swiftly up a dark and winding staircase, 
down which the echoes of oaths and other vociferations 
now distinctly resounded. 


—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
THE COLUMN OF CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


“On Juy attachoit ung cable en queleque haute tour pendant 
en terre; par icelluy avecques deux mains montoit, puis deva- 
Joit si roidement, et si asseurément, que plus ne pourriez parmy 
ung pre biew egalle.”—Rapeais. Gargantua. Liv.i. ch. xxiii. 


Opposite the rue de Viarmes, and reared against the 


etunely afforded him. 





circular walls of the Halle-au-Blé—with its base washed 


by a fountain—its shaft encircled by a cylindrical dial 
and huge gnomonic projection, and its summit sur- 
mounted by a strange spherical cage of iron—stands, at 
this day, a tall, fluted, richly decorated Doric column ; 
bearing upon its aspect the reverend impress of antiquity. 
The fountain and dial are of modern, the spherical crest 
of ancient construction. Tradition assigns this observa- 
tory, for such it is, to Catherine de Medicis and Cosmo 
Ruggieri. From hence she is said to have nightly pe- 
rused, within the starry scroll of heaven, the destinies 
of the great city stretched out at her feet-—while, from 
the same situation, Ruggieri is reported to have gathered 
the lore by which he was enabled to avert the stroke of 
danger, and to strengthen and consolidate his mistress’s 
power. The iron cage, to which we have just alluded, 
and which is supposed to have some recondite allusion 
to the mysteries of astrology, was, in all probability, con- 
trived by the Florentine seer. Its form is curious, and 
has given rise to much speculation. It consists of a cir- 
cular framework of iron, crossed by other circles, and 
supported by a larger hemisphere of iron bars ;—“ des 
cercles et des demicercles entrelacés,” says M. Pingré ; 
the object of which it is difficult to conceive, unless they 
were intended as types of the science to the uses of 
which the structure was devoted. Erected after the de- 
signs of the celebrated Jean Bullan, this pillar, situated, 
at the period of our narrative, in the angle of a lateral 
court of the Hotel de Soissons, is the sole remnant now 
existing of that vast and magnificent edifice. Its his- 
tory is remarkable—but it is not our purpose to relate it. 
Suffice it to say, that it was preserved from the general 
demolition of Catherine’s palace by the generosity of a 
private individual, le Sieur Petit de Bachaumont, by 
whom it was redeemed at the price of 1500 livres. The 
eflect of the observatory is materially injured by its con- 
tiguity to the Halle-au-Blé, and its symmetry destroyed 
by M. Pingré’s horologiographical contrivance, as well 
as by a tasteless tablet-placed above its plinth ; but, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks—viewed either in connec- 
tion with its historical associations, or with the mysterious 
and exploded science of which it is a relic—the column 
of Catherine de Medicis can scarcely be regarded with 
indifference. Within its deeply cut chamfering, now 
almost effaced by time, are still to be traced embiematic 
devices, similar to those heretofore mentioned as adorn- 
ing the walls of Ruggieri’s laboratory. Having now 
described the external appearance of the pillar, it re- 
mains only to add that its elevation is nearly a hundred 
feet from the ground, while its diameter embraces a span 
of somewhat more than nine feet. 


To return to our tale. When Crichton and the Ge- 
losa disappeared through the recess, their course was for 
a few moments shaped along a low, narrow passage, 
evidently contrived within the thickness of the wall, 
which, after a brief but toilsome ascent, conducted them 
to what appeared, from the increased height of the roof, 
and greater space between the walls, to be a sort of land- 
ing-place. Whether there was any further outlet from 
this spot, the profound darktess in which all was in- 
volved, left them no means of ascertaining. As they 
tarried for an instant to recover breath, Crichton took 
advantage of the occasion warmly to express his thanks 
to his fair companion for the succour she had so oppor- 
“But for you,” said he, « fair 
Ginevra, I had perished beneath the daggers of Cathe- 
rine’s assassins ; to you I owe my life a second time— 
how—how—shall I requite your devotion ?” 

“ By suffering me to be your slave,” cried the impas- 
sioned girl, pressing his hand to her lips, and bathing it 
with her tears, “ to remain ever near you.” 

“ You shall never leave me,” returned the Scot, 
kindly ; carrying his gratitude to a scarce allowable 
length, for, as he spoke, his lips sought the burning 
mouth of the Gelosa, while his arms pressed her closely 
to his bosom. 

“ Santa Madonna !” exclaimed Ginevra, hastily draw- 
ing back her head, deeply abashed at the impulse to 
which she had yielded, “ our pursuers are at hand.” 

At the same moment, also, Crichton became aware of 
the sound of hoarse voices and approaching footsteps. 

“There is—there must be a farther outlet—this 
chamber communicates with the queen’s observatory,” 
cried the Gelosa—“I mind me that I was dragged to 
some such place as this, by him who falsely calls him- 
self my father, a few hours ago. Each wall in this 


frightful turret is perforated, like a state dungeon, with 
secret passages. Step forward, sweet signor, and you 
will find the outlet.” 

With outstretched hand, Crichton guided himself 
rapidly along the wall. The aperture was instantly dis. 
covered. His foot was on the flight of steps. 

“ Follow me, Ginevra,” cried he, extending his hand 
in the direction of the damsel. But a grasp was laid 
upon her from which she could not extricate herself. At 
the same moment a hissing laugh proclaimed her captor 
to be the vindictive dwarf. With supernatural force the 
mannikin twined himself round her person. The maiden 
felt herself sinking. His hot breath was upon her face 
—his horrible mouth approached her throat. She ex. 
perienced a sharp and sudden thyill of pain. The vam. 
pire, having no other weapomp:wought to fix his teeth in 
her neck. In this extremity, as she gave herself up for 
lost, Elberich’s grasp relaxed, and the monster sank an 
inert mass to the earth. Crichton’s poniard had freed 
her from her foe ; while his arm bore her up the spiral 
Stairs, just as Loupgarou and his crew reached the land- 
ing-place. The giant heard the struggle between Ginevra 
and Elberich—he heard also the fall of the latter, and 
with a bound sprang forward. He was too late to secure 
his prey, and, stumbling over the prostrate body of the 
dwarf, impeded with his huge person the farther advance 
of his followers. Muttering deep execrations, he then 
arose and began to ascend the column. After mounting 
some forty or fifty steps, a dull light, admitted through 
a narrow slit in the pillar, cheered his progress. 

“ By my fay!” cried Loupgarou, as he gazed through 
this loophole upon the gardens of the Hotel de Soissons, 
just visible by the uncertain light of a clouded moon— 
“ we are within her majesty’s observatory—those are the 
royal gardens—and yonder are the old towers of Saint 
Eustache.” 

“En verdad, compaiiero,” replied Caravaja, thrusting 
forward his visage, and surveying in his turn the scene, 
“thou hast said it. It must be the structure I have so 
often gazed at from the rue des Etuves within the cage 
in which folks say Ruggieri keeps Senor Sathanas con- 
fined. Many a time have I seen that sooty imp, whose 
carcass we have left in the room below, practise a thou- 
sand fantastic trickeries upon those iron bars. ‘There 
used to be a rope from which he would fling himself 
headlong from the summit, and swing backward and-for- 
ward like an ape or a juggler, to the terror of all pious 
observers. Ha!—what means that clamour, and clash- 
ing of swords? There are others at work besides our- 
selves. Vamos camarada !” 

“Softly,” replied the lethargic giant, pausing to take 
breath—“ we do not need to hurry ourselves, guo magis 
properare studeo, eo me impedio magis—as we say in 
the schools! We are certain our Scot is in this turret-— 
we are certain, moreover, that he cannot descend with- 
out passing us—we are furthermore certain that we are 
four, and that he is but one; ergo, we may safely reckon 
upon his head—and upon our reward.” 

“ Concedo consequentiam,” returned Caravaja—* but 
proceed, most redoubted Goliath, or this puissant David 
may prove too much for thee after all. Ha! hear you 
that shot ? Some one has discovered him from below— 
mount !—despatch !” 


Thus urged, Loupgarou recommenced the ascent. 
Another and another loophole showed him what eleva- 
tion he had attained, and at length his mighty head came 
in contact with a plate of iron, which proved to be a 
trapdoor opening upon the summit of the column, but 
which was now fastened on the other side. Here was 
an unexpected difficulty thrown in their path, not en- 
tirely, however, to the dissatisfaction of our giant, who, 
despite his bulk and sinew, like all other men of vast 
proportions, was of a somewhat craven nature at bot- 
tom, and regarded the approaching struggle with con- 
siderable misgiving. He deemed it necessary, however, 
to conceal his gratification under a mask of oath and 
bluster, and seconding his words with a show of resolu- 
tion, applied his shoulder to the trapdoor with so much 
good will, that, to his astonishment, it at once yielded 
to his efforts. To recede was now impossible. Caravaja 
and his comrades were swearing in the rear ; so, putting 
a bold face upon the matter, he warily emerged. What 
was his surprise, and we may say delight, to find the 
roof deserted. In proportion to his security his choler 
increased. 
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